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Note of a Great Event 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (February, '27) 
George Jean Nathan 


HE new Paramount Theater, dedicated to the great art of the mov- 

ing pictures and lately bestowed upon the aesthetes of New York 

City by those twin Lorenzo de Medicis of the 20th century, the 
MM. Zukor and Lasky, surpasses all expectations. 

Until the Paramount Theater was opened, the amount of gilt paint 
used in the embellishment of a motion picture theater was never, at 
the greatest, more than a measly 60,000 barrels. The skimping on the 
part of the entrepreneurs was evident, and the movie public’s indigna- 
tion was more or less intelligible. That public, however, can find no 
fault with its latest gift. The MM. Zukor and Lasky have unbelted 
themselves handsomely. There is enough gilt paint in their Paramount 
Theater to paint all the pianos this side of the Straits of Magellan, to 
say nothing of the stools. The only thing in the theater, indeed, that 
isn’t gilt is the gentlemen’s lavatory, and that is a rich silver studded 
with rhinestones. Perhaps I exaggerate, for the W172. Zukor and Lasky 
have not been nasty about red paint either. Wherever there is a spot 
that the gilt boys missed, the Jf/3f. Zukor and Lasky have galloped 
forth to the cause of beauty with a pafl of scarlet. There may be some 
of us so vulgar and untutored that, upon gazing at the resulting inte- 
Tior, we are reminded of a gold-toothed colored gentleman with his 
mouth wide open, but who are we, as Shaw once remarked, against 
so many? 

The lobby of the theater, together with the adjoining gilt and red 
marble corridor, presented on the notable opening night a sizht to be 
related a hundred—aye, 200—years hence to posterity. Wonder 
upon wonder was there to ravish the vision and enchant the psyche. 
As one entered, one was received by a major domo, flanked by three 
minor domos, in the costumes of Nubian princes. 

These salanmed low at one’s approach, murmuring texts from the 
Koran and the Talmud as they handed one photographs of Mr. Zukor. 
Once past these guardians of the outer portal, one came upon no léss a 
figure than Mr. Lasky himself, in the costume of George Washington. 
After a recitation of the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Lasky pre- 
sented one with a photograph of himself, and then bowed one over to a 
handsome figure accoutred as Vespucci. This latter turned out to be 
the great Mr. Will Hays who, crossing himself, dispensed brochures 
flluminated with the visages of both Mr. Zukor and Mr. Lasky, and 
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Coolidge Pro and Con—1 


Condensed from The Forum (January, '27) 
Edward Puvell Whiting 


HE motto of Calvin Coolidge is 

“do the day’s work.” He does +. 

His economy has saved the people 
money. In his first message he made 
three major proposals: economy in 
public expenditures; reduction in 
public taxes; reform in syster. of 
public taxation. He said, “High taxes 
reach everywhere and burden every- 
body. They bear most heavily upon 
the poor.” By reducing taxes he has 
diminished poverty. 

Under his leadership two great tax 
reduction bills have been passed. They 
have put $800,000,000 in the pockets of 
the people. By reducing taxes he has 
increased government receipts. With 
taxes lowered on large incomes, and 
with about 2,300,000 individuals of 
small incomes released from paving 
any income taxes under the new law, 
revenue returns promise to be larger. 
Why? Because business has new 
courage to venture, and the nation’s 
wealth is increased. “Coolidge pros- 
perity” means less burden for the 
people, more business done, lighter 
burdens, and heavier savings. 

No nation in the world’s history has 
ever seen a tax reduction equal to that 
effected by President Coolidge. He 
has placed no mortgage on the next 
generation. He has reduced the mort- 
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gage on this generation. He respects 
and strengthens the budget system 
which protects the taxpayers. SBsti- 
mates must have presidential approval 
before going to House and Senate com- 
mittees. The system depends on the 
President for its efficacy. Mr. Coolidge 
has made it effective. 


Economy is not niggardliness. He 
has approved the first non-pork-barrel 
public building bill. It provides $165,- 
000,000, over a five year program, for 
public buildings in Washington and 
out... The last Congress appropriated 
$10,000,000 to build and buy quarters 
abroad for our embassies, legations, 
and Consulates. Mr. Coolidge has put 
an end to American diplomatic squat- 
ting. 

The Post Office deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, was $83,- 
348,000. It has steadily decreased since 
then, the last three years under 
Coolidge. For the fiscal year 1925 it 
was $49,450,000. While the Post Of- 
fice is approaching self-supporting 
condition, the increase in the payroll 
for the fiscal year 1926 over 1921 due 
solely to difference in higher rates of 
salaries was $93,000,000. 


The principal of foreign loans is 
$9,500,000,000. With other credits ex- 
tended, the total foreign obligations 
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to the United States are more than 
$10,000,000,000. In his first message 
Mr. Coolidge upheld the principle “that 
financial obligations between nations 
are likewise moral obligations, which 
international faith and honor require 
should be discharged.” In his second 
message he said: “Unless money that 
is borrowed is repaid credit cannot be 
secured in time of necessity.” 


He saw his first obligation to be 
to the American taxpayer. The govern- 
ment was pledged to redeem more than 
$9,000,000,000 in Liberty and Victory 
bonds bought by the American people. 
Redemption was based on the assump- 
tion that foreign countries would pay, 
—otherwise Congress must levy new 
taxes on the American people. The 
debt funding plan is working. In the 
current year the United States treasury 
will receive $179,000,000 on account of 
these settlemenis. Eventually it will 
receive annually $427,500,000. Coolidge 
has made the United States safe for 
democracy. The Coolidge debt fund- 
ing program hag stabilized interna- 


tional relations, reestablished prospects 
of normal world trade and strengthen- 
ed the chance for world peace. 


As for the service men, the World 
War veterans acts of 1924, 1925, and 
1926 have given more justice to dis- 
abled service men than any similar 
enactments in any nation in the world 
at any time. Increases in pensions 
have been granted to Civil War and 
Spanish War veterans. The govern- 
ment is spending annually nearly $700,- 
000,000 for veterans’ relief. Economy 
against waste makes possible generos- 
ity that is just. 


Reduction in taxes, stabilization of 
employment, steadiness for industry, 
lowered freight rates, better market- 
ing by cooperative effort, broadening 
of export markets, sustained tariff 
protection—these all help agriculture. 
President Coolidge asked for a bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture to 
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help organize cooperative associations 
and obtained such legislation. 


A bill has been passed amending 
the intermediate credits act, to permit 
intermediate credit banks to make 
loans on growing crops. This plan 
finances agriculture. It has passed 
the House and will pass the Senate. 
A cooperative-marketing act legalizes 
agricultural and livestock associations 
for mutual action on amount of crops 
to be marketed and price tc be asked. 
This affects over 12,000 cooperative as- 
sociations with a membership of about 
8,700,000, doing an annual business of 
$2,500,000,000. 


Under suggestion from Coolidge, 
Congress passed an amendment to the 
transportation act in its labor sections 
providing for adjustment of disputes 
between railroads and their employes. 
The menace of a transportation strike 
is lessened. 


“We must have an air strength 
worthy of America,” said President 
Coolidge. It is now provided. There 
are three new aviation secretaries in 
the departments of war, navy, and 
commerce. The anuual appropriations 
are $20,000,000 for five years. The 
War Department is to have 1800 planes, 
the Navy two rigid airships, costing 
$8,000,000, and another 1800 planes. 
During a five year period, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will carry on a pro- 
gram of establishing airways, licens- 
ing pilots, making air traffic rules, and 
similar activities. 


The diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice has been reorganized and im- 
proved. 


Who gets the prosperity? For 1925, 
the individual deposits in all banks 
and loan and savings institutions 
were $46,765,942,000. That was an in- 
crease of 34 percent over five years 
ago. 

Calvin Coolidge rested the eardrums 
of the nation. 
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Coolidge Pro and Con —2 


Condensed from The Forum (January, °27) 
Frank R. Kent 


HE printed propaganda designed 

to pad Mr. Coolidge out to some- 

thing near the size of his job has 
been one of the most interesting and 
amazing things in all American poli- 
tics. Mr. Coolidge has had a press 
support as complete as any War Presi- 
dent. Even the Hearst papers, whose 
talons in my time have always been 
sunk deep in the back of every White 
House incumbent, are tenderly devoted 
to Mr. Coolidge. They are, in fact, 
his most consistent and enthusiastic 
greasers. And in return, at intervals 
and without publicity, he has Mr. 
Hearst or one of his editors to dine 
or to sail. 

Unquestionably one of the reasons 
for this unprecedented press support 
is the fact that in a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity what the busi- 
ness interests, who have vast influence 
on the newspapers, want is a President 
who will not rock the boat while the 
tide is running; who will avoid new 
ideas; who will exhibit no adventur- 
ous spirit, and advocate only the ob- 
vious. 

Under conditions such as have ex- 
isted here since 1921 what the Big 
Business men at bottom really want, 
without knowing it, is no President. 
In Mr. Coolidge they have the nearest 
thing to no President they can get. 
In times such as these, there is, from 
the business standpoint, no need for 
a strong man or a big man. All that 
is needed is a steady one. In a period 
when no great problems press, when 
everything is lovely and the goose 
hangs high,—then perhaps Mr. Cool- 
idge is the ideal President. 

Personally, I concede, he possesses 
every one of the small homely virtues. 
Personally, I am convinced he does 
not possess a single one of the big 
ones. Unquestionably, he is honest, 
moral, punctual, thrifty, chaste, cor- 
rect, industrious, self-controlled. But 
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that he is magnanimous, generous, 
courageous, loyal, good-tempered, ur- 
bane, tolerant, broad, or big I down- 
right do not believe,—and my disbe- 
lief is based on facts, net fancy. To 
me the word that best describes him 
is thin. He is thin in body, thin in 
mind, thin in spirit, thin in soul. The 
thing that creates in me a feeling of 
Tevolt is the insistence of his press 
agents that he is great. The almost 
unanimous and not at all unfriendly 
opinion of those who have the chance 
to study him at first hand is that to 
measure him accurately an inch rule, 
not a yardstick is needed. 


Mr. Whiting’s claim is identical 
with that of every other Coolidge 
eulogist, utterly misleading and full 
of misinformation. Think a moment. 
By the time Mr. Coolidge became 
President in 1923 the bulk of the re- 
duction of the great war machine had 
been made and the expenditures of 
the government tremendously reduced 
from the war peak. Taxes, however, 
were still at war rates and, with the 
prosperity that had begun to floca 
the country, were producing revenues 
so vastly in excess of the expenditures 
that Mr. Mellon’s estimates became a 
joke. 


The situation was utterly automatic 
and Mr. Coolidge had no more to do 
with it than he had with the vast 
prosperity which began a year before 
he took office and is just now begin- 
ning to ebb. Obviously, with revenues 
hugely in excess of expenditures, tax 
reduction was inevitable. It required 
no genius to cut taxes. There was 
no way to avoid it. A financial boob 
could have done it. 


There is even less basis for giving 
Mr. Coolidge credit for the reduction 
of the public debt. The sinking fund 
arrangements for the retirement of 
the Liberty Loan bonds were worked 
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out during the Wilson administration. 
The reduction of the debt is automatic. 
It is simply utter humbug to laud Mr. 
Coolidge,—or Mr. Mellon either,—for 
reducing taxes and cutting down the 
national debt. It is on a par with at- 
tributing to them a prosperity that be- 
gan before the Coolidge administra- 
tion. 


As to the “Coolidge economies”: 
Congress has reduced and not in- 
creased every budget sent in by Mr. 
Coolidge since he became President. 
True, the President reduced the num- 
ber of towels and drinking cups about 
the White House, and he once went 
to Chicago in an ordinary Pullman, 
and the number of lead pencils in 
various departments has been limited. 
But he has not got anywhere. His 
economy is a joke. The very White 
House budget is above that of the 
Harding and Wilson budgets. The cuts 
in the departments are small. 

Now as to the foreign debt policy: 
In the first place, like the tax policy, 
it originated not with Mr. Coolidge 
but with others. In the second place, 


the mountain of hate piled against us 
in Europe as a result of our foreign 


policy,—-and particularly our debt 
policy,—is higher than ever before in 
history, and everybody knows it. In 
the third place, no clear-headed man 
thinks that after a few years we shall 
get any more money from our foreign 
debtors under this debt policy. 


The extraordinary futility of Mr. 
Coolidge as President is, I think, his 
outstanding characteristic. In the re- 
collection of the oldest Washington 
observer there has been no President 
whose leadership of his party has been 
so feeble, whose influence, for or 
against, so utterly negligible. With 
his own party in control of both 
branches of Congress, Mr. Coolidge has 
been utterly and ridiculously unable 
to get through the things he wanted 
or to keep from going through the 

. things he did not want. The two ex- 
ceptions are the tax bills and the 
World Court proposal, both of which 
were made possible for him by Demo- 
cratic votes. A Republican Senate 
enthusiastically passed the bonus Dill 
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over his veto and inserted against his 
expressed desire the Japanese exclu- 
sion clause in the immigration bill. 
His farm program was thrown into the 
discard contemptuously, and his re- 
quest for radio legislation was disre- 
garded. Four-fifths of the recommen- 
dations made in his last message to 
Congress were disregarded and the vit- 
ally important Railroad-Labor bill was 
passed after he had pointedly dis- 
avowed any interest in it. Mr. Coolidge 
is the first President for more than 
60 years to have his selection of a 
Cabinet member rejected by the Senate. 
It was in a moment of pique that this 
noble President gave us an Attorney- 
General of literally incredible incap- 
acity, who not only notoriously does 
not function but who publicly on the 
witness stand admitted he did not 
know what it was all about. 

Consider, too, the consistent indif- 
ference of Mr. Coolidge toward the 
corruption that has occurred in his 
party in recent years. It might seem 
that one or another of these shocking 
developments might have afforded the 
head of the nation an opportunity to 
say a word or strike a note that would 
ring through the country and show 
that,—whether in his party or not,— 
he abnorred and hated this sort of 
thing. But he hasn’t and apparently 
he won’t. The trouble is that while 
his impulses are all right they are not 
strong enough to make him act unless 
he is pushed into action. 


“He has rested the ear-drums of the 
nation.” Yet, not long ago in The New 
Republic there appeared an article 
which proved from the record that Mr. 
Coolidge as President had made more 
and longer speeches in a given time 
than any one of his three immediate 
predecessors. 

In a time of complete tranquillity, 
t think he makes a fairly acceptable 
President. But I should not like to 
have him at the helm when the Ship 
of State begins to toss in a storm. 
And neither would the big business 
leaders who are so solidly with him 
now. I concede he is a good little man. 
Where I can’t go along is in acclaim- 
ing him a great one. 
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Some Thoughts on the Usual Subject 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (January, '27) 
Rollin Lynde Hartt 


Y hair is gray. But then, it hai 


begun to turn gray when I was 

20. My spectacles have tortoise- 
shell rims, but so, not infrequently, 
have the spectacles worn by young- 
sters. The combination of gray hair 
and big glasses, however, is serious, 
causing me to be addressed some- 
times as Doctor and sometimes as 
Professor; and in consequence of 
my appearance things happen to me. 


One happened at a late hour the 
other evening in a subway station, 
when I set down my suitcase. I was 
quite alone on the platform, or so I 
thought until, suddenly, I heard peals 
of girlish laughter, and an exquisite 
little creature of possibly 19 spun past 
me, clearing my suitcase with a flying 
leap, and ran on. Then came another 
as young, and as acrobatic. She, too, 
She, too, ran on. 


leaped my suitcase. 
They stood when they had gone a doz- 
en yards or so, and wheeled about to 
survey the ruins of my dignity. 


Now comes the interesting part. 
Feeling that I ought, somehow, to en- 
ter into the spirit of the occasion, 1 
assumed an air of mock severity and 
exclaimed, “Oh, you naughty chil- 
dren!” At that, they looked horrified. 
Yes, shocked. A strange man had 
spoken to them! 


I had been privileged to discover 
something. Here I had witnessed a 
supremely audacious exploit of flap- 
perism. Next moment I had seen how 
timid, how maidenly, and how all but 
mid-Victorian the flapper could be. I 
asked myself why we worry so much 
about flapperism. It is only skin-deep. 


True enough, but the more I reflect- 
ed, the more I seemed to find in the 
little occurrence on the subway piat- 
form a trace of the regrettable. Re- 
calling the days when my hair had not 
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yet begun to turn gray, I felt sure that 
there were sweeter girls then. They 
did not hurdle the suitcases of mid- 
dle-aged strangers; in the “gay nine- 
ties” such phenomena were unheard 
of. In the gay nineties we worshiped 
girls. We do not worship them now. 
I question if we altogether respect 
them. Certainly we do not love them 
as we did. It is their loss—and ours. 


Not long ago I interviewed many 
judges, trying to learn the causes of 
divorce. But some imp of the mind 
whispered to me, jocosely: “Pay no 
attention to these explanations. If 
we are ever to check divorce, we must 
set about making the sexes attractive 
to each other.” I Jaughed. Yet, pre- 
posterous as the thing sounds, there 
is truth in it. The sexes have been be- 
coming less and less attractive to each 
other for at least half a century. 


Sex was divinely fearsome once— 
and proportionately charming. When 
coeducation began, a whole literature 
of alarm predicted dire consequences. 
Yet nothing happened. When young 
women first took positions as stenog- 
raphers, our moralists foretold the 
downfall of civilization. No such dis- 
aster occurred. Sex, anciently a bogy, 
teday scares us not. We no longer 
take it seriously enough for that; and 
it has lost attractiveness by just that 
much, 


It has lost still more by sacrificing 
its aloofness. In the old days a man 
“went to see” a girl. He awaited the 
experience as one awaits a romantic 
adventure. Now girls are crushed upon 
him, bodily and multitudinously, 
while he travels to his work by public 
conveyance; he enters an office crowd- 
ed with girls; girls overrun his barber- 
shop and perhaps even his club. Our 
grandfathers would have expected this 
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to instigate flirtations. Instead, it has 
made flirtation a lapsed art. In the 
gay nineties there were flirtations ev- 
erywhere. Girls lolled on porches, 
coyly, but ah, how eifectively, setting 
hearts aflutter as men passed. Youths 
donned gorgeous sashes (sashes were 
indispensable in the nineties) and went 
forth to discover how many furtive 
smiles they could attract, and how 
many sheep’s eyes. Al!l that is gone— 
to good advantage, no doubt. But Iam 
of the opinion that something precious 
vanished with it. For flirtation did not 
cease because of moralizing; it ceased 
because both sexes lost interest. 

One principal charm of sex is mys- 
tery; and of late that, too, has van- 
ished. I am sorry. About the word 
boudoir, only a short while ago, there 
hung a certain air of perfumed sanc- 
tity. We knew from the advertise- 
ments of cosmetics that not a few en- 
dearing impostures were contrived 


there; but it remained, in our imag- 
ination, a shrine of feminine delicacy 
and ingenuousness. Now that the same 
impostures and vastly bolder ones are 
contrived on _ street-corners, 
romantic sentiment attaches. 

Nor do we have in these days any- 


no very 


thing at all comparable to our rever- 
ence for the beauty which is net Im- 
posture. Too much of its shows— 
with the result that knees are some- 
what less “interesting” than noses and 
that the lovely nudes in a revue elicit 
no such delight as did their relatively 
modest predecessors. There comes a 
secret pang as the beholder reflects 
that, however reluctantly, the revue 
has at last struck twelve, whereas the 
whole art of the revue consists in 
never striking twelve. Perhaps I may 
add that to a large extent the art of 
the eternal feminine in general de- 
pends upon never striking twelve. 
Another principal charm of sex is 
contrast, and for years the once very 
pronounced contrast between the sexes 
has been diminishing. Where now is 
the sturdy oak, and where the cling- 
ing vine? Instead of oak and vine, we 
are coming to observe more and more 
frequently the “50-50 couple,” both 
working, at similar tasks, and some- 
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times the wife earning a larger salary 
than her husband. Who today speaks 
of the “weaker” sex? 


In the gay nineties, if a student 
bragged of having kissed girls, we 
thought that he must be lying. Oh, 
well—times change. It seems a pity, 
however, that men and women should 
favor the same brands of cigarettes, 
or of cocktails, or of expletives. When 
women behave like men, where does 
contrast come in? 

My impatience with lack of contrast 
reached its height the other day when 
I saw a pleasing youth in a Pullman, 
and spoke to him. He answered with 
a fine heartiness, but his voice was— 
a girl’s. I looked down, and yes, there 
was a skirt. But the coat was a man’s 
coat, the collar a man’s collar, the 
tie a man’s tie, the hair-cut a man’s 
hair-cut. 

How can sex be rescued from the 
verge of extinction? There is one 
remedy that has not yet been tried: 
i. e., bushy whiskers. The sugges- 
tion was featured on the cover of a 
solemn British review. There, in big 
red letters, I saw the title: “A PLEA 
FOR BUSHY WHISKERS.” 

I caught the drift of the article at 
a glance. With their smooth faces, 
long locks, slim-waisted coats, soft 
airs, and the passion for dainty-hued 
hat-ribbons, men appear effeminate. 
Let them become ferociously mascu- 
line once more, and women in self- 
defense will again become feminine; 
in bushy whiskers and their logical 
concomitants lies the salvation of sex. 

History indorses the suggestion. 
Those bewhiskered majors of Prince 
Albert’s time, so bold, so thunderous, 
so splendidly cannibalistic, were the 
real cause, not only of prudish 
blushes, of genteel fainting, and of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, but of crinoline 
itself. 

While I should grieve to see crino- 
line return literally, just a faint re- 
crudescence of its spirit would be wel- 
come. I entreat our young men to 
grow bushy whiskers, and I think it 
very unfortunate that the London pub- 
licist should have concluded his arti- 
cle with the query, “But can they?” 
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Major Sherman 


HE obvious fact is often overlooked 

that the last war was a freak. Its 

tremendous toll resulted solely 
from the deadlocking of terrific forces 
over a long period. Now, to deadlock 
a war you must have two conditions, 
either of which is extremely rare—a 
nice balance of opposing forces and a 
lack of space in which to maneuver. 


The entire history of warfare has 
been a struggle between powers of the 
effense and of the defense. Sometimes 
one has predominated, sometimes the 
other. In the days of Rome no form 
of defense withstood her legions. In 
early feudal times a stout castle held 
at bay a king’s army. Back and forth 
the balance has teetered; rarely has 
it been at equilibrium. 


Now it so happened that in the 
World War the offense and the defense 
were practically at equiiibrium in the 
only vital theaters of war. At last the 
end came through attrition. Even so, 
the war would not have deadlocked 
had there been sufficient maneuver 
space on any vitalfront. It is difficult 
to find in all military history coinci- 
dences of the two factors which pro- 
duce a deadlock and force a decision by 
attrition. 


There is a much respected military 
doctrine that the primary objective in 
war is the defeat of the enemy’s main 
forces. This arouses the ire of the 
younger critics who would lead us on 
shorter paths. It smacks too much 
of that attrition they foresee in all fu- 
ture wars—an attrition resting on a 
war the like of which may never be 
seen again. According to them, this 
basic doctrine of the objective should 
be written: “The aim of a nation in 
war is to subdue the enemy’s will to 
resist.” The theory they advance is 
this: The enemy’s will-to-win should be 
subdued by the quickest and most di- 
rect means. It happens that, for the 
first time in history, we can fly over 
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War in the Third Dimension 


Condensed from The North American Review (January, '27) 


Miles, U. 8S. A. 


or swim under his physical defenses 
(his army and navy) and attack there- 
by the bases of his will—the morale of 
his people, their food supply and their 
munition production. The airplane and 
submarine are therefore the answer to 
surface warfare. And the objective of 
third-dimensional warfare is the non- 
combatant. It means massacre, not 
war as we know it now. This is the 
point to bear in mind. It is of course 
true that measures of defense have 
been developed against submarine and 
aerial attack. And these forms of de- 
fense are capable of much greater im- 
provement. But that non-combatants 
are the natural objective ef the third- 
dimensional forces is the unavoidable 
conclusion from this whole new theory 
Oo: War. 


Airplanes seeking to wreck the in- 
dustrial iife of the enemy, or destroy 
his morale, must be equally callous 
towards non-combatants. They must 
drop their bombs on areas in which 
men work and near which women and 
children live. These areas, if import- 
ant, will no doubt be defended by anti- 
aircraft guns. This means that the 
attacking planes must fly higher and 
that their bombs will be dispersed 
over wider areas of habitation. We 
hear also of the deliberate bombing 
and gassing of great cities, and are 
asked to consider the crushing force 
of such a blow on a nation’s moral 
stamina. 


Now the real question is, not s0 
much as to the efficiency of this meth- 
od of warfare, as to whether it will, 
in fact, be used. It is true that men 
have always armed themselves with 
the mest deadly weapons they could 
get when they faced their armed ene- 
mies. But have they used their weap- 
ons with progressive ruthlessness 
against non-conibatants? Has there 
not been, on the contrary, a progress- 
ive amclioration in the use of physical 
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forces against other 


enemies? 


The whole trend of civilization has 
been and is towards humanizing the 
relations between man and his fellow 
men, not only in peace but in war. 
The German idea of frightfulness was 
a flare-back, and an unsuccessful one 
at that. It did not pay. Even if it 
had been successful, it would still 
have marked a long step ahead of the 
inhuman methods cf 400 years before, 
or even 100 years. There was no sack 
of Magdeburg, no open pillage of 
Badajoz. 

It is clear that there were certain 
self-imposed limitations in aerial at- 
tacks during the World War. London 
and Paris were bombed, it is true, and 
there was talk of bombarding Berlin 
at the time of the Armistice. Yet 
there was not, on either side, full and 
unrestricted use of air power against 
non-combatants. The best proof of 
this is the failure to use gas in the 
aerial bombardment of cities. Gas 
would have been the ideal weapon, 
both from the point of view of killing 
and of shattering morale. But both 


than armed 


sides, in theory at least, generally con- 
fined their aerial attacks to military 


targets-—munition factories, railroad 
yards, arsenals, docks, etc—and in 
practice made some notable attempts 
to avoid indiscriminate killing of in- 
nocent people. On the Allied side there 
were many cases recorded in which 
airmen refused to drop their bombs 
merely for the sake of killing. On 
the German side, Admiral Scheer says 
in his book that “Airships frequently 
returned from their expeditions with 
their full complement of bombs be- 
cause they had not been able to make 
out military targets with certainty. 
It would have been easy enough for 
them, before returning, to get rid of 
their bombs, if they had wanted to 
kill harmless citizens.” 


There were tendencies of a distinct 
humanitarian influence, even in the 
unbridled days of 1914-1918. And since 
then it seems significant that the 
Hague Air Warfare Rules of 1923 
should forbid “aerial bombardment for 
the purpose of terrorizing the civilian 


population, or of destroying private 
property not of military character.” It 
is all very well to say that no rules 
are observed in war; but there is such 
a thing as a trend of influence in the 
civilized world. If you want to mea- 
sure its direction and force as applied 
to the conduct of war, compare the 
recognized methods of warfare as they 
aifected non-combatants in, say 1200 
A. D. and in every century mark since 
that date. Putting the inhabitants to 
the sword meant massacre; and sack 
meant wholesale looting, rape and 
arson; and pillage meant taking what- 
ever you could find of value. Each in 
its day meant simply war to the un- 
fortunate man or woman who fell into 
the enemy’s clutches. And each in its 
day was banned from the usages of 
war into the category of crimes. Or, 
observe the growth of human respect 
for human life in times of peace. From 
the days when all sorts of petty lord- 
lings held in their hands the power of 
life and death, through the long period 
of slavery, torture, floggings and pub- 
lic hangings for minor crimes, we have 
come to the point at which it is dis- 
tressingly difficult to execute even a 
condemned murderer. 


Working against the theory of ruth- 
less warfare on non-combatants is also 
the hard fact of retaliation. That, of 
course, is the moral of the German vio- 
lation of the Hague treaties in regard 
to gas. Retaliation cost her more in 
the end than her delinquency gained 
for her. .. During the World War the 
effect of the fear of retaliation was ap- 
parent, even in the armies themselves. 
Both sides usually knew the location 
of hostile headquarters. But they were 
net often bombed, simply because the 
answer was so apparent. The “gros 
bonnets” looked out for themselves, if 
you like. And in future wars one sus- 
pects that the “gros bonnets” com- 
manding nations will be similarly in- 
clined to look out for themselves and 
their innocent political adherents. 

In the meanwhile the United States 
abides by its Rules of Land Warfare: 

As an end in itself, devastation is not sanc- 
tioned. There must be some reasonably close 


connection between the destruction of prop- 
erty and the overcoming of the enemy’s army. 
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Lawrence of Arabia 
Condensed from The World’s Work (February, ’27) 
Lowell Thomas, Author of With Lawrence in Arabia 


HOMAS E. LAWRENCE, the 

“Uncrowned King of Arabia,” is 

one of the most picturesque per- 
sonalities of modern times, a man 
who will be emblazoned on the ro- 
mantic pages of history with Raleigh, 
Drake, Clive, and Gordcn. 

During the World War, among 
others, two remarkable figures ap- 
peared. The dashing adventures and 
anecdotes of their careers will fur- 
nish golden themes to the writers of 
the future, as the lives of Ulysses, 
King Arthur, and Richard the Lion- 
Hearted did to the chroniclers of 
other days. One is that smashing 
British cavalry leader, Field Marshal 
Viscount Allenby, commander of the 
20-century crusaders, who gained 
world fame because of his exploits 
in driving the Turks from the Holy 
Land. The other is Thomas Law- 
rence, an undersized youth whom I 
first saw absorbed in a technical 
treatise on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions discovered on the bricks of an- 
cient Babylon, and whose chief in- 
terests in life were poetry and ar- 
cheology. 

The spectacular achievements of 
Lawrence, the young Oxford gradu- 
ate, were unknown to the public at 
the end of the World War. Yet, 
quietly, he brought the disunited no- 
madic tribes of Holy and Forbidden 
Arabia into a unified campaign 
against their Turkish oppressors, a 
difficult and splendid stroke of pol- 
icy, which caliphs, statesmen, and sul- 
tans had been unable to accomplish 
in centuries of effort! Allenby lib- 
erated Palestine, the Holy Land of 
the Jews and Christians. Lawrence 
freed Arabia, the Holy Land of mil- 
lions of Mohammedans. 


I had heard of this mystery man 
many times during the months I was 
in Palestine with Allenby. But his 
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name was always mentioned in 
hushed tones, because at that time 
the full facts regarding the war in 
the Land of the Arabian Nights were 
being kept secret. 

Several years before the war, an 
expedition from Oxford began exca- 
vating in the Euphrates Valley, hop- 
ing to uncover trace of that little- 
known race, the Hittites. Because 
of his intimate knowledge of their 
language and customs, Lawrence was 
placed in charge of the digging gangs 
of unruly Kurds, Turkomans, Arme- 
bians, and Arabs. Ruins were ac- 
tually uncovered which proved to 
be the missing link between the civi- 
lization of Nineveh and Baylon and 
the beginnings of Greek culture in 
the islands of the Mediterranean, 
which extend back 5000 years. 


For seven years .Lawrence wan- 
dered up and down the desert, fre- 
quently alone in native garb. When 
the war came he at once attempted 
to enlist in ‘“‘Kitchener’s Mob.” But 
the examiners looked at the frail, 
five-foot-three, tow headed youth, 
winked at one another, and told him 
to run home to his mother and wait 
until the next war. 

Just four years later this young 
Oxford graduate entered Damascus 
at the head of his victorious Arabian 
army. Imagine what the medical ex- 
aminers would have said if some one 
had suggested to them in 1914 that 
three or four years later this same 
young man would decline knight- 
hood and the rank of general and 
would even avoid the coveted Vic- 
toria Cross and various other honors! 

After his rejection Lawrence re- 
turned to his ancient ruins. But 
with many other scientists, he was 
summoned to headquarters in Cairo 
by Sir Gilbert F. Clayton. Though 
he was then only 26 years old, he 
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was already familiar with Turkey, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. He had lived with the wild 
tribesmen of the interior, as well as 
with the inhabitants of the principal 
cities; in short, his experience was 
unique. 

It was in the summer of 1915 that 
the Hejaz Arabs broke out in revolt 
against their Turkish masters. Ever 
since the decline of the Arabian Em- 
Dire, mcre than 1000 years ago, gen- 
erals, sultans, and caliphs have at- 
tempted to unify the peoples of 
Arabia, and particularly of the prov- 
ince of the Hejaz, because it con- 
tains the two sacred Mohammedan 
cities— Mecca, birthplace of the 
Prophet, and Medina, where he is 
buried. 


Early in 1916, when Lieutenant 
Lawrence was making a reputation 
for himself with the Secret Corps in 
Cairo, Sherif (or noble) Hussein sent 
word to all the tribes of Holy Arabia 
to be ready. Then on June 9th sim- 
ultaneous attacks were launched 
against Mecca, Jedda, and Medina. 


Both Mecca and Jedda were ceptured 
during the first month’s fighting. 


Then came a long pause. The Arabs 
were unable to go on with their revu- 
lution because they had expended all 
their ammunition. At that critical 
moment young Lawrence appeared 
on the Arabian stage. 

Although he played no part in 
starting the Hejaz revolution, Law- 
rence had long realized the possi- 
bility of the Arabs’ helping to prick 
the kaiser’s imperialistic bubble; so 
he asked permission to take a fort- 
night’s vacation, and he has been on 
that leave of absence ever since. 
From then on Lawrence was the 
moving spirit in the Arabian revo- 
lution. 

Had it not been for the youthful 
Lawrence, King Feisal would not be 
ruling in Bagdad today, nor would 
his brother, Abdulla, be the sultan of 
Transjordania, nor would the Arabs 
have had the opportunity to pro- 
claim Hussein as the Caliph of all 
Islam and Commander of the Faith- 
ful. For it was this young man who 
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destroyed the thousand-year-old net- 
work of blood feuds, who built up 
the Arabian army, who planned the 
strategy of the desert campaign aad 
led the Arabs into battle, and who 
swept the Turks from a thousand 
miles of country between Mecca and 
Damascus. 


This 28-year-old poet and scholar 
had started across the Arabian des- 
ert to raise an army. I do not know 
of a more hopeless task than this 
that has been essayed during the last 
1000 years. At first they had no 
money, no means of transportation 
except a few camels, and no means of 
communication except .camel-riders. 
They were trying to raise and equip 
an army in a country which has no 
manufacturing interests, which pro- 
duces very little food and less water. 
In many parts of Arabia water-holes 
are five days’ camel trek apart. They 
had no laws to help them, and they 
were trying to raise an army among 
the Bedouin tribes that had been 
separated from one another by blood 
feuds for hundreds of years. They 
were trying to unify a people who 
quarrel over the possession of the 
water-holes and pasture lands of 
Arabia, and war with one another 
for the possession of camels; a peo- 
ple who, when they meet in the 
desert, usually substitute volleys of 
pot-shots for the conventional rules 
of Orieutal courtesy. 

In habit, instinct, and mental out- 
look Europe is utterly at variance 
with Asia, and it is rarely, only once 
in hundreds of years, that there 
comes forward some brilliant Anglo- 
Saxon, Celt, or Latin who, possessing 
an understanding that transcends 
race, religion, and tradition can 
adopt the Eastern temperament at 
will. Such men were Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, and General Charles 
Gordon. Such a man is Thomas Ed- 
ward Lawrence, the modern Arabian 
knight. 

This article is an introduction to a 
series of articles by Colonel Lawrence 
himself, who begins in the February 
issue of The World’s Work “the most 
vivid adventure tale of modern times.” 
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Consumers in Wonderland 


Condensed from The New Republic (February 2, ’27) 


Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


BOUT a year ago The New Re- 

public published two articles by 

the authors, entitled A Few Bil- 
lions for Consumers. The esseuvtial 
idea contained in those articles has 
been expanded into a book. The cur- 
Trent article and those that are to fol- 
low are excerpts, very much condensed, 
from the manuscript of the book. They 
present concrete data illustrating the 
original thesis, namely: 

The consumer is today an Alice ina 
Wonderland of salesmanship. As the 
technical arts grow more complex, he 
becomes increasingly removed from 
any first-hand knowledge covering the 
composition and quality of the things 
that he buys. As the massed forces 


of national advertising, brand names, 
slogans, annual models, “service,” and 


high pressure selling methods gener- 
ally, move down upon him, he tends 
to lose all basis of independent judg- 
ment. He buys blindly, chaotically. 
Knowledge and discrimination have 
vanished from the scene, if indeed, 
since the days of cottage economy, 
they were ever on the scene. Is there 
any way of bringing them before the 
footlights? Perhaps. Many large con- 
sumers—a few great corporations, 
certain universities, buyers’ associa- 
tions, state governments, above all the 
United States government—tolerate no 
such nonsense. Such consumers set 
up standards of performance before 
they buy. For the federal government, 
the Bureau of Standards largely sets 
the measures of performance. For the 
expenditure of $2,000,000 a year, it is 
conservatively estimated that the Bu- 
reau, by testing goods in its labor- 
atories and setting up specifications 
and standards, saves taxpayers $100,- 
000,000 annually, on a part of the 
goods the government buys. Why 
cannot this technique be extended to 
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inform and to aid the consumer at 
large? 

We shall begin by showing in some 
detail just how defenseless the con- 
sumer is, and the methods by which 
the consumer, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is kept in ignorance of what 
he is getting for his money. We shall 
record some delikerate misrepresenta- 
tions and fraud, but such practices are 
only a fraction of what might be term- 
ed the unconscious, traditional mechan- 
ism of the market, for which no in- 
dividuals are directly responsible, and 
which, in the aggregate, furnishes the 
main element of loss to the consumer. 
Our appeal is to the consumer; we 
want him to demand more light to the 
end that such practices will diminish. 
Our mission is not muckraking but 
education. We are trying to remove 
the handicap which the manufacturer 
of sound goods now so frequently 
labors under. 

There are, first, the surprising vari- 
ations in quality at a given price— 
or, in prise at a given quality. Twenty- 
three carburetors were recently tested 
in the engineering laboratories at 
Purdue University. Just four of them 
adhered closely to what might be con- 
sidered good all around performance. 
Some were good for only one kir 1 of 
operation, such as idling, level road 
driving, or hill climbing, or for one 
small range of speeds. Only one-quar- 
ter of them permitted the engine to 
develop its full power; one-third of 
them caused large curtailment of 
engine output through unnecessary 
pressure losses. Thus a device costing 
$2 or $3 to make, throttles the per- 
formance of an engine worth a hun- 
dred times as much. 

It has been reliably computed that 
15 percent more paid for the average 
automobile would increase its life ten 
times. We should save enormously, 





not only by making the car last as 
long as we should want to have it 
around, but by keeping it quiet, sav- 
ing most of the repair expense, and by 
reducing by a large factor the num- 
ber of accidents due to failing axles 
and brakes, and so forth. 


The University of Minnesota found 
itself, some years ago, paying just 
half as much for laboratory alcohol 
as a university in a nearby state; and 
the same seller filled both orders for 
an identical grade and quantity on 
the same day. Various university 
purchasing agents, patronizing only 
three dealers, were found to be pay- 
ing all the way from 65 cents to $6 
per gallon for the same alcohol. A 
pool order for five carloads enabled 
the purchase to be made for 25 cents 
per gallon. The ordinary consumer 
will pay twice that much for a quart, 
and if it is bottled under a brand 
name, as rubbing alcohol, up to $1.50 
a quart. The same purchasing agents 
found that a certain bristle broom 
made up according to Bureau of 
Standards specifications out-wore 


others costing twice as much. 


A large maker of flashlight batteries 
sold two grades: one his widely ad- 
vertised grade, and the other, proces- 
sed identically, up to the time the 
label was applied, for half the price. 
The making of high grade goods un- 
der mass production is often so in- 
expensive that it was probably easier 
to make both so-called grades of high 
quality than to attempt to vary the 
manufacturing process. 


What a private organization can 
discover to its own advantage is well 
illustrated by the surprising findings 
of John C. Dinsmore in behalf of the 
Educational Buyers’ Association and 
other purchasing groups. Mr. Dins- 
more reports price differences for 
identical commodities varying from 10 
to 3000 percent. For the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies, he conduct- 
ed, in 1925, an investigation into prices 
paid for milk. He found a variation 
of from 25 cents to 47 cents per gallon 
for substantially similar grades. He 
calculated a loss to Chicago charities 
of $10,000 a year, arising from these 
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senseless variations. “The cfficials of 
the milk companies were quite aware 
of the uneven price structure; they 
had, they admitted, simply charged 
what the traffic would bear.” ther 
things being equal, the seller will usu- 
ally charge what the traffic will bear, 
regardless of quality. 

The Council of Social Agencies in 
Chicago next investigated the cost of 
other supplies, and determined ratios 
as high as 30 to 1 on certain identical 
items. Prices on liquid soap varied 
from eight cents to $2.75 a gallon. 
One of the best managed hospitals in 
Chicago purchased 8000 pounds of 
washing powder at 15 cents a pound, 
which analysis showed was trisodium 
phosphate worth less than four cents 
a pound. 

The University Buyers’ Association 
tested the durability of floor varnish. 
It found that varnish at $1.70 per gal- 
lon was equal in wearing value to 
varnish at $6. 

A popular proprietary table syrup, 
which retails at 65 cents per quart— 
and appears to be an adulterated maple 
syrup containing an unstated propor- 
tion of cane sugar—is in competition 
with pure maple syrup that can be 
bought direct from the farmer for 68 
cents a quart including express 
charges, in lots of only four gallons. 

The difference between ordinary 
household refrigerators and the best 
refrigerators is a factor of two to one 
in ice consumption. In Rochester, N. 
Y., a city of 230,000 population, the 
waste from ice meltage because of im- 
proper insulation has been estimated 
at 60,000 tons yearly, or about $350,- 
000. An extra inch of corkboard in- 
sulation, adding $20 to the selling 
price of a 100-pound capacity box, will 
save over six pounds of ice per day, 
or 18 percent on the investment if the 
box is used but six months of the 
year. 


According to a finding of the Federal 
Trade Commission, a firm sold bedding 
and pillows under five trade names 
and represented them as being of dif- 
ferent grades. Prices varied accord- 
ingly. The facts were that the bed- 
ding was all manufactured from the 
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same grade of feathers, covered by the 
Same grade of ticking, with no differ- 
ence in grade, make, or quality. As 
orders were received, a label, suitable 
to the purchaser’s idea of the proper 
price to pay, was attached. 

Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, recently conducted a test of cotton 
sheeting. Laboratory analysis deter- 
mined the relative quality of each of 
n’ ie different makes. This quality was 
then compared with the price. 
make ranking eighth in quality, ranked 
second in price. Of two makes whose 
quality was identical, one sold for two 
and one half times as much as the 
other! The make ranking highest in 
quality sold for less than the brand 
ranking next to last. In short, the 
consumer had an excessively slim 
chance of determining quality on the 
basis of price. And cotton sheeting 
is a relatively simple product. 

In 1925, 16 makes of small motors 
such as are used on washing machines, 
were tested at the University of Michi- 
gan. Of the 16 makes, 12 failed to 


comply with the standards of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the Electric Power Club (the 


manufacturers’ organization), and the 
National Electric Light Association. 
Seven makes were found seriously 
below standard. This case shows what 
may happen even in a fiel€—electrical 
equipment—which ranks high in its 
efforts to maintain quality standards. 

Engineers testing oils reported to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
that “the oil which gave most carbon 
in all tests was that which sold at 
the highest price.” 

The interest of the consumer is al- 
ways in the best product for a spe- 
cific use. When we are cooking, we 
do not need the best table butter, but 
only the best frying oil. The inter- 
est of many advertisers, on the other 
hand, is to confuse this distinction; 
to make us believe that “it costs more 
but it’s worth it,” that “the best is 
none too good for you.” If the tele- 
phone company bought poles on the 
slogan “no better telephone pole can 
be made,” it would move some steps 
toward bankruptcy. Its poles must 
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measure up to a standard of strength, 
straightness and freedom from decay, 
and that is enough. 

The low cost at which many moder- 
ately elaborate articles can be manu- 
factured under mass production is al- 
most beyond belief. The labor cost 
on a certain automobile disc wheel 
as supplied on some of the finest cars 
is but five cents. A common knife- 
sharpening device, retailing at $1, has 
a material cost of about one cent, and 
a labor cost of not over five cents. A 
mechanician, known to one of the 
authors, once bid on all the metal 
parts of a bicycle complete. His bid 
of $3.65 was rejected as too high, al- 
though the selling price of the bicycle 
was at that time $100. 

Prepared cereal breakfast foods re- 
tail as high as 68 cents a pound by 
the package. The cheapest ones are 
usually those sold in bulk. The house- 
keeper, by grinding her own wheat in 
an ordinary coffee mill, can secure a 
good cereal breakfast food for three 
or four cents a pound. Disinfecting 
spray, made of formalin, perfume, and 
water, was marketed under a brand 
name at the rate of $62 a barrel. When 
its composition was made known, the 
price dropped to 47 cents per barrei. 

As to antiseptics, Sollman, quoting 
Wood, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, notes that ‘$495 
wortb of Listerine has the antiseptic 
action of a cent’s worth of corrosive 
sublimate.” 

Here is carbon tetrachloride, an ef- 
fective grease solvent, a_ clothes- 
cleaning and moth-killing agent, and 
a fire-extinguishing liquid. It is wide- 
ly sold under many proprietary names 
at prices ranging from 50 to 90 cents 
a pound. It may be bought at whole- 
sale in moderate quantities for eight 
cents per pound. 

The purest soap, chemically, can be 
sold at ten cents a pound, but a fancy 
toilet soap may cost several dollars. 
As to the disinfecting and “health- 
building” qualities of soap, the amount 
of medication introduced is so small 
that the true worth of the compound 
is hardly above that of pure soap at 
the best. A certain liquid soap is 
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sold as high as $1 a gallon, but in 
Chicago the Y. M. C. A. makes its 
own—a better grade—for 11 cents a 
gallon. 

The government’s writing ink— 
which is permanent, does not wash off 
when wet, resists chemicals, and really 
turns black—is purchased to specifica- 
tion for 23 cents a quart, whereas the 
going price at retail for ink—which 
often assures none of these qualities—- 
is about $1.25. But the Government 
Printing Office does still better—it is 
now making its own writing inks, 
blue, black and red, at nine cents per 
quart, not including the bottles. The 
government kuys typewriter ribbons 
meeting exacting tests for $1.67 per 
dozen. The price to the general con- 
sumer, for uncertain quality, is from 
$8 to $10. 

Here is a widely advertised mineral 
oil for constipation. “One dollar 
starts you on the road to health.” 
Perhaps it does, but for that dollar 
you get a pint of an oil which at whole- 
sale can be bought for 70 cents a gal- 
lon. 

Innumerable cases are to be found 
were the retail price is not twice, but 
three, five, ten, fifty times the mann- 
facturing cost (and sometimes the 
wholesale price). Mass production is 
continually driving manufacturing 
costs down. Retail prices stay stub- 
bornly up, often increase. Does this 
mean that the middleman is a greedy 


profiteer, putting these fabulous mar- 
gins into his own pocket? Only rare- 
ly. The margins are mostly eaten up 
in selling expenses. The selling ex- 
penses are largely composed of useless 
and often unwanted services, of pro- 
paganda, special pleading and misin- 
formation, which increase the con- 
sumer’s ignorance, of carrying in 
stock a dozen brands of the same hasie¢c 
thing. If the technique of tests, 
standards and specifications were in 
operation, much of the selling effort 
would inevitably collapse, margins 
would be forced down to reasonable 
levels above mass production costs, 
and profits would probably be steadier, 
if not positively larger, than they are 
at present. Think of the 400 separate 
concerns all making roofing cement to 
one basic formula—coal tar and as- 
bestos—yet all doubtless spending 
money and plenty of it, to persuade 
the consumer of the unique and un- 
paralleled excellence of each brand. 

If the consumer knew the whole 
story, knew the basic formula, bought 
to specification on that formula, spe- 
cial pleading would simply evaporate, 
and mass production function as it 
cought. 

In this article we have discussed, 
for the most part, the acrobatics of 
quality and price. Next week we shall 
take up two other equally important 
subjects—adulteration and misrepre- 
sentation. 
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Sweet Land of Secrecy 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February, ’27) 


Charles Merz 


NY American in search of some- 

thing really characteristic of his 

fatherland must reckon with the 
claims of lodge night. The growth of 
lodges in this country is stupendous. 
There were, at the last census, some 
60 million adults in the United States. 
There are some 800 different secret 
orders with some 30 million members. 
Half of us have a watch-charm and a 
countersign. We are the world’s great 
joiners. 


The 30 million includes only mem- 
bers of bona fide secret orders. It in- 
cludes members of vast organizations 
like the Woodmen and the Knights of 
Pythias and the Odd Fellows and the 
Daughters of Rebekah, each of which 
carries on its own roster more than 
half a million members. It includes 
the Maccabees who meet in “Hives,” 


the Red Men who meet in “Tribes,” the 
Prophets who meet in “Grottos,” the 
Watchmen who meet in “Forts,” the 
Stags who meet in “Droves,” the Owls 
who meet in “Nests,” and the Eagles 


who meet in “Aeries.” It includes 
these new and rapidly growing secret 
orders, the Beavers, Lions, Serpents, 
Roosters, Orioles, Deer, Geese, Goats, 
and Bears. 


The great bulk of these secret orders 
are neither foreign in origin nor 
venerable in age; they are 100 percent 
native and distinctly modern. Few 
of them go back to the days of the 
Civil War, or even to tne days of the 
Spanish War. Of the big ten, the Owls, 
the Eagles, and the Deer, each with 
more than half a million members, 
date entirely within the 1900's. 

Mere fear of crowding does not faze 
them. The Elks are followed by the 
Moose, the Moose are followed by the 
Stags, the Stags are followed by the 
Buffaloes, the Buffaloes are followed 
by the Deer, the Deer are followed by 
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the Reindeer; it is almost demonstrab- 
ly true that within a decade we shall 
have the Caribou and then the Musk- 
Ox. Each year the procession length- 
ens. . We have reached a stage, in 
point of numbers, when half the adult 
population of America now owns & 
fez, a scimitar, a secret code, two feet 
of plume, a cutlass, or a pair of Ana- 
tolian breeches. 


There is nothing else like it else- 
where in all Christendom. 


What explains it? 


An economist might say that they 
are organizing chiefly for two pur- 
poses: (a) to participate in the ad- 
vantages of the group insurance plans 
which are characteristic of most lodges, 
and (b) to make friends and bring in 
business. Nv doubt there is truth in 
this explanation. But it does not ex- 
plain why men who wish to enjoy in- 
surance benefits do not organize eco- 
nomically for that purpose without 
going to the bother and expense of 
dressing themselves as Algerian zou- 
aves each time they meet. It does not 
explain why men who wish to attract 
customers to the stores they run should 
find pleasure in memorizing long pas- 
sages of archaic ritual and challeng- 
ing their neighbors with a halberd. 


If something like half the adult pop- 
ulation of America now belongs to 
secret orders it is because Anierican 
fraternalism is something more thau 
a chance to make money or to save 
it; it is the gateway to a never-never 
land. 

Here is John Jones, a bank teller. 
But here also is John Jones, on Tues- 
day evenings, a Sir Knight Errant of 
the Mystic Order of Granada. It is 
characteristic of secret orders that the 
names they bear are high-spirited and 
resounding, on a plane above the rou- 
tine affairs of daily living. The 
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Shriners are not simply Shriners; they 
are members of the Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
The Grottos are not simply Grottos; 
they are members of the Mystic Order 
of Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted 
Realm. Possibly five million Ameri- 
cans have identified themselves with 
two adjectives which prefix the names 
of at least 50 thriving orders. These 
two are “Royal” and “Ancient”; and 
the popularity of each is understand- 
able in a nation which has neither roy- 
alty nor antiquity, but a vicarious en- 
thusiasm for them both. 

To live in a modern worid and be an 
ancient; to live in a humdrum world 
and be a knight; to live in a gabby 
world and have a secret—all this is 
possible. It is the essence of frater- 
nalism that it does its best to make 
it possible. An illustrious name is on- 
ly a beginning. When the password 
is given and the inner door swings 
back, it is upon a world as different 
from the world outside as ingenuity 
can make it. No mere President pre- 
sides, although we live in a democracy. 
On the dais sits a Monarch or a Mas- 
ter, a Supreme Seignior, an Illustrious 
Potentate, a Grand Illuminator, or a 
Maharajah. No secretary is a secretary 
in this world of dreams come true; 
he is a Thrice Illustrious Scribe. No 
treasurer is a treasurer; he is an 
August Keeper of the Strong-Box. No 
citizen is a citizen; he is a knight, a 
monk, a priest, a dervish, or an ogre. 
Lodge night for the Red Men brings 
out the tomahawks. Lodge night for 
the Shriners brings out the fezes. 
Lodge night for the Odd Fellows, when 
the Third Encampment meets, brings 
out the purple gowns, the yellow belts, 
the miters, and the breast-plates. All 
over America six nights a week, from 
one to five million men and women 
are dressing themselves as brahmins, 
Pharaohs, cannibals, vikings, princes, 
furies, hermits, druids, Galahads, 
sorcerers, Maltese, and Tibetans. 

For what purpose? 

If I tell, swears the Woodman, “may 
I be dashed to pieces as I now dash 
this fragile vessel into fragments!” 
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If I tell, swears the Maccabee, “may 
my ieft arm be cut off above tke 
elbow!” 

If I tell, swears the Shriner, “may 
my eyeballs be pierced to the center 
with a three-edged blade....” 

What secrets possibly demand pro- 
tection with these mighty oaths? 

No one contemplating the thought 
of a lodgeful of ladies raising right 
and left hands alternately to signal 
“Who are you?” and receive the an- 
swer “Friend” can doubt that into the 
routine business of grocery errands, 
carpet-sweepers, literary clubs, and 
laundry lists American fraternalism 
has brought something agreeably and 
generically different. 

Do not smile if once a month the 


- Red Men gather at the stake and 


(Ritual, p. 30) the Junior Sagamore 
cries, “Warriors, prepare for the exe- 
cution! Braves, make ready and pile 
high the fagots!” Man does not live 
by bread alone, nor by oil-burning 
furnaces, superheterodynes, and phono- 
graphs. 

Regularly once a week, the Knights 
of Pythias meet to re-enact the fable 
of Damon and his faithful friend, the 
Yeomen to play Ivanhoe, the Odd Fel- 
lows to offer some new Isaac in ex- 
piation for his brothers’ sins. Tell 
draws his bow once more; Caesar 
spurns his crown; in a new world 
Lancelot and Miles Standish, Charle- 
magne and Barbara Frietchie, Hector 
and Pocahontas live again. 

Lodge night: Center Hall a blaze of 
lights. There is a door of varnished 
oak, behind which stands the Lord 
High Seneschal. Beyond lies mystery, 
drama, opportunity to share great 
names and take a hand in deeds well 
done, the satisfaction of “belonging.” 

You knock three times, pause, knock 
three times again. Panel slides back 
enough to disclose a lawn tie and two 
waistcoat buttons. “Advance, stranger, 
and give the countersign!”... A 
whispered word... The door swings 
slowly on its hinges. 

It will continue to swing as long as 
life is drab enough for grown men to 
play Indian. 
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Winter Sports 


Condensed from The Mentor (February, '27) 


John B. Kennedy 


ROM the peasants of the Tyrol 
and the Alps and the rugged 
hills of Scotland ard its eastern 

neighbors — Norway, Sweden and 
Finland—came the craze of winter 
sport. In the Tyrol and along the Alps 
tobogganing was centuries old before 
a distinguished English man of let- 
ters, John Addington Symonds, made 
it a sport of ‘mternational renown. 
The Scandinavjan countries inherit- 
ed their glorious ‘‘ski-flying’ from 
ancestors unknown; the Russians 
had their sleiz;ns and sleigh races, 
the Scots their vuc'ing; the English 
their ‘“‘bandy,’” wr‘ch we know as 
ice hockey; the lt -h and Dutch the 
same, and the Indians their mushing 
and dog-sledding. 


Now all these are common sport 
in the countries blessed with a stiff, 


cold season. And American ingenu- 
ity has added the thrill of ice yacht- 
ing. 

There is a tradition that the le- 
gionaries of Rome improvised the to- 
boggan when, confronted by the Al- 
pine precipices, they slid down into 
sleeping Swiss villages on _ their 
shields, using their spears as steer- 
ing poles. 


In Europe the art of tobogganing 
became a folk practice before it grad- 
uated to adult usage in Canada and 
the United States. The races in the 
Tyrol were community winter sports 
long before it become the fashion for 
visitors. It was a common practice 
for tradesmen to toboggan about 
their day’s duties in the villages of 
the Tyrol and the Alps. For years no 
foreigners intruded in the classic 
races down the nearly two-mile 
course of Davos, until it occurred to 
Johv Addington Symonds to organize 
these pastimes. He inaugurated the 
first international contests. The Ty- 
rolean peasants could make the Da- 
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vos course in 30 minutes, sitting in 
a leisurely posture. The English 
showed them that the course could 
be made in 20 minutes. Then an 
American, L. P. Child, evolved the 
“clipper sled,’ a lean and sturdy bob- 
sleigh, with steel runners instead of 
wood. He also introduced the head- 
first diving method of riding. The 
English and Tyroleans lost their lau- 
rels when an American took the 
Davos course in 6 minutes 25 sec- 
onds. 


As picturesque and as thrilling as 
anything the Tyrol has to offer are 
the tobogganing runs of Canada, the 
huge four-tracker at Cote-des-Neiges 
in Montreal, the great ride at Cal- 
gary and the unique natural drop and 
river stretch at the falls of Mont- 
morency in Quebec. There the spray 
freezes in huge, slanting cones from 
75 to more than 100 feet steep, down 
which the sleds race to the flat river 
course. 


Necessity brought the hardy 
Norsemen to devise the ski. We 
find its general use coming into 
vogue early in the 19th century. Soon 
every village in Norway and Sweden 
had its skiing meets. . . Ural moun- 
tain passes and Minnesota hills held 
skiing fests likewise, long before St. 
Moritz educated thousands of fash- 
ionable travelers in this royally ex- 
citing sport. The man or woman 
who has the same sense of balance 
that makes a tight-wire walker or an 
airplane pilot successful in their 
crafts will excel at skiing. 


Skating has grown into our major 
individualized winter sport. There 
is no more captivating picture than 
a skater—preferably a handsome wo- 
man—gliding over the ice. It has the 
grace and speed and the long flowing 
line of bird flight. Skilled artists of 
the steel blades are often graduates 








of the European village skating 
meets or the more ambitious inter- 
national contests at St. Moritz, the 
Engadine, or the intercollegiate ice 
games at Dartmouth College, the 
University of Minnesota or the 
crowded winter clashes of the great 
Canadian schools. At the Swiss win- 
ter resorts prodigious skating per- 
fermances are an every-hour occur- 
rence; even the waiters serve re- 
freshments on skates. Women have 
come into something more than their 
own in fancy skating. They can 
match and outmatch the men, for it 
gives opportunity for the play of 
their genius for ornamentation. 

Ice hockey came into its first mod- 
ern vogue in Scotland and north 
England. Now it is universal in win- 
try climes. In some cities of the 
Northwest the game has a vogue 
greater than baseball, and it has be- 
come rapidly professionalized. Its 
followers pour out in their thousands 
to witness contests between rival 
towns and rival colleges in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. 

The Dutch were the first of the 
moderns to popularize ice yachting. 
They, with the Flemish, have flat 
lands inundated in late autumn and 
frozen over in winter that provide 
the necessary expanse. But on a 
grand scale it is mainly an American 
pastime, for here are majestically 
wide rivers frozen for a_ sufficient 
period to give the game the scope 
in space and time that it requires. 
About 70 years ago a new type of 
ice yacht emerged; superfluous wood- 
work was abolished and sub-struc- 
ture cut down to the essentials of 
cross-beam to which three sets of 
runners were attached. The perfect 
ice boat is a lithe craft, a living tri- 
angle of canvas slithering over the 
ice under an expert helmsman, for 
indeed he must be expert, with a slim 
third runner as rudder and a false 
twist of that to send him wheeling 
and crashing to destruction. Nice 
skill is required to start the boat, to 
spread its mainsail and jib-boom 80 
that they will not balloon and lift 
the boat padding and bouncing like 
a tireless truck on a shell-torn road. 
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Boats of renown have made and still 
make thousands gasp at their terrific 
speed on the upper Hudson or the 
broad reaches of the Shrewsbury at 
Red Bank, N. J. A craft 60 or 70 
feet long, with a sail spread of 1000 
square feet and an agile crew of six 
or seven, will pack more thrills into 
an hour of crisp winter than all the 
good ships and true that ever sailed 
Long Island Sound. 

The dog derbies of Idaho, Sas- 
katchewan, Quebec and the annual 
Alaskan classic from Nenana to 
Nome, where 650 miles are covered 
through blinding storms in sub-zero 
temperature, combine with reindeer 
rodeos to give their thousands of 
followers thrilling spectacles. 

Melancholy adieus to failing sum- 
mer, poetical yearnings for lambent 
spring—these are the tosh of the 
bloodless who have never tasted the 
tung of King Winter’s sport fare. 

Go to the great «winter carnival at 
Dartmouth, where hordes of happy 
youngsters like armies of white-fur- 
red gnomes crackle the air with 
gayety and thrill the soul with speed 
as the picked athletes of the snows 
vie for the honors of the ice. Go to 
Calgary, to Winnipeg, to the terraced 
towers of old Quebec, the serene, 
pine-clad hills of Placid and Saranac, 
the gorgeous reaches of the Hudson 
and the Shrewsbury, the boundless 
empires of Northwestern snows or, if 
your purse permits, the climbing 
grandeur of Alpine peaks, and you 
will find King Winter no hoary ogre, 
but a cheery, genial monarch, hold- 
ing in his ruddy warm hands benefi- 
cence of health and happiness, fast- 
coursing blood romping through elas- 
tic veins, keen eyes, sound hearts and 
frost-clad heads. 

Statistics are no measure of happi- 
ness in sport but if an accurate count 
could be made of the thousands who 
go to Switzerland or throng to the 
snow-play centers of America, with 
their humbler fellows who find no 
less fun on home-frozen creeks and 
white-clad country roads, it would be 
found as large as summer’s sport 
lovers. Take the seasons as they 
come, but bless the stars for winter. 
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The Doctor Looks at Marriage 


Condensed from The Bookman (February, '27) 
Joseph Collins 


ARRIAGE flowed originally from 

selfishness, from parental love, 

and compassion. Man clamored 
to possess that for which he lusted, 
and he braved all dangers to accom- 
plish it. When his image resulted, a 
chamber of his heart until then dark 
and unoccupied, was lighted and ten- 
anted. He experienced the*purest form 
of love: the parental. The absolute 
helplessness of the individual who 
resulted from union with the beloved, 
its supreme dependency, stirred his 
compassion at the same time that it 
provided more fuel for his consuming 
passion: self love. Progeny is an ex- 
pansion and extension of self. In 
primitive days, parents continued to 
live together for the benefit of the 
young. They contemplated their life 
and saw that it was very good and 
they called it marriage. Since then, 
marriage has been the root and trunk 


of the family tree. But the tree is 
no longer giving satisfactory shade or 
adequate shelter. 


In a recent book, I said that mar- 
riage is still the best happiness in- 
surance policy one can take out. Some 
critics thought the statement incon- 


sistent. How can one reconcile the 
apparent fiasco of matrimony with its 
being the best method to insure happi- 
ness? Surely, there must be a road 
to it that is not studded with 15 per- 
cent of failures. My effort was to say 
that marriage safely planned and 
prudently administered contributes 
more to health and happiness, to satis- 
faction of ambition and vanities, than 
anything else. When we reflect that 
the partners rarely give any thought 
to these matters, we cease to wonder 
that one marriage out of every seven 
is a failure. We marvel that the other 
six are comparatively successful. 

A man who wants to get rich quick- 
ly is more likely to go into business 
than to be a poet or a professor. And 
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though one out of every five business 
ventures fail, that fact does not detract 
from the truth that commerce is the 
surest way to prosperity. So it is 
with marriage: while one ménage can- 
not stand it, six make the most of it; 
and of those six, there may be one 
whose members would not choose an- 
other state or other partners. 


If one banking house out of each 
seven should fail after a few months 
of active business, it would not be long 
before experts would delve into the 
causes of such failure, find reasons to 
explain it, and remedies to apply to 
it. This should be the way with mar- 
riage. 


The chief reason why marriage is 
rarely a success is that it is contracted 
while the partners are insane. The 
vast majority of the young men and 
women who marry are in no more 
favorable mental state to execute a 
contract than an individual who is in 
the throes of hypomania. 


Like all insanities which are not 
based on organic disorder, it ends in 
full sanity. Then the participants 
realize that they are temperamentally 
unfit to live with one another, that he 
or she is not what was expected, and 
that marriage, on the whole, is a ré- 
sumé of the tortures of the damned. 


Two young people fall in love with 
one another: that is, they believe that 
they cannot live without one another, 
and the lust they experience is like a 
devouring fire that wiil burn all in 
front of it unless measures are taken 
to prevent it. Marriage is the meas- 
ure. After a few months of compar- 
ative bliss, the “old man” comes to the 
surface in both participants: they dis- 
cover that they know nothing of each 
other, they do not even know if they 
like one another, and they have to go 
through the process of adjustment 
which, logically, should be a failure— 
it is something akin to a miracle when 
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it is not. That discovery occurs about 
the time when both awaken to the 
fact that conjugal intimacy, though 
the essence of satisfactory marriage, 
consumes but a few minutes of their 
burdensome days and disenchanted 
nights. 


Love as a devouring passion is all 
but gone, and neither partner has ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the person to whom he 
or she has pledged fidelity and devo- 
tion. “Love, honor, and obey” goes 
on; but love has flown, the obedience 
is neither cheerful nor willing, and 
honor will not remain for long if re- 
pect is diminished. 


The man who had all the qualities 
desirable in a lover turns out to be as 
human as any mortal; his ardor has 
cooled but his mentality is unchanged; 
emptied of flattery and caresses, the 
carcass appears negligible and pathe- 
tic. The young girl in whose smile the 
angels must have reveled proves to be 
a woman nagging as her mother, care- 
less of her appearance after a few 
weeks of extra care, unmindfvl of her 
tongue or temper, jealous and un- 
The hus- 
band suddenly realizes that his wife 
likes to travel and go to concerts, 
while he likes to stay home and play 
poker. It seems incredible that they 
should never have discussed their 
likes and dislikes before they became 
entangled in the web. Little by little, 
however, a few incidents of pre-mar- 
riage days are recalled: the young 
girl’s saying, “No, I don’t like to cook, 
but I’ll love it for you,” while he as- 
sured her that, although poetry and 
music had never had much appeal for 
him until he met Love, it would all be 
changed after they were married. And 
this is about as far as they go into 
the study of one another’s fundament- 
al makeup. 


It is at this period of matrimony— 
when conjugality loses its zest and 
must be replaced by some other form 
of enjoyment as essential and as bind- 
ing—that the partners should be made 
aware of the great importance of com- 
panionship. 
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reasonable in her demands. 


The more we study and seek to un- 
derstand the sex instinct, the more 
capable we shall be to study and solve 
the marriage problem. The longer we 
regard that instinct as an impostor, a 
sneak and an outlaw, the larger the 
problem will loom. 


Probably the chief obstacle to suc- 
cessful matrimony is hasty and ill ad- 
vised marriage. Far greater success 
attends marriage in countries where it 
is largely “an arrangement.” 


The contracting parties have no 
knowledge whatsoever that they are 
temperamentally, intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and morally fitted to live 
with one another. They think mar- 
riage is a regulated sexual union based 
on love that will last forever. The 
time to tell potential husbands and 
wives to watch their matrimonial step 
is before the love frenzy seizes them. 
It is safe to say that not one parent 
in a hundred does so. Being in love 
is one reason for marrying, but it is 
far from being the best one. Love, 
unless it is transmuted into, or re- 
piaced by, respect, confidence, admira- 
tion, is the pcorest reason. 


No individual should get far beyond 
puberty without being told by parent 
or teacher the qualities that the per- 
son who could live with him success- 
fully should have. 


“Do you recall how angry you got,” 
said I to a dear friend who had ceme 
to tell me that she would rather die 
than go on living with her husband, 
“when you confided to me that you 
were going to marry John, and when 
I told you that he was very conven- 
tional, that his judgments were always 
adverse, that he was selfish, literal, un- 
compromising, and temperamentally 
not adapted to you?” “Yes,” said she, 
“T recall perfectly, and I wish you had 
locked me up in an insane asylum 
then.” 

I have known that young woman 
from the day of her birth. If I had 
told her before her days of fury the 
qualities which the man with whom 
she could live should have, the advice 
might have had effect. It had none 
when I did tell her. 
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Bathtubs, Early Americana 


Condensed from Scribner's Magazine (October, °26) 


Fairfax 


EITHER history nor a tale of tub- 

bing can neglect the grand old 

Potomac, “The Bathtub of Presi- 
dents,” which washed Washington, 
both George and D. C., and in all prob- 
ability laved all succeeding Presidents 
up to Fillmore, who when he came 
into office caused the first bathtub to 
be installed in the White House. That 
was in 1850. The Fillmore facility 
remained the sole modern convenience 
of that type until the Cleveland admin- 
istration increased the equipment 35 
years later. 


President John Quincy Adams par- 
ticularly must have wished vaguely 
for something of the sort. It was his 
habit to take his plunge in the Poto- 
mac at the foot of his garden daily 
between daybreak and sunrise, “weath- 
er permitting,” the chronicle states. 
Rain perhaps was regarded as a show- 
er-bath, and a walk in the garden be- 
came then all that was necessary. Once 
somebody swiped the presidential attire 
lying on the bank and the august 
bather was forced to hail a passing lad 
and despatch him for more attire. On 
another occasion, a woman newspaper 
correspondent caught tke Chief Exec- 
utive at his matutinal ablutions. John 
Quincy had previously refused to give 
her an interview, being strongly op- 
posed to women reporters. But when 
she got him cornered in the Potomac, 
his views perforce were altered. She 
would not go away until he recipro- 
cated by releasing something for pub- 
lication. That was her ultimatum, and 
she stuck to it. Neck deep in the 
Tiver, the President finally capitulat- 
ed. One can imagine that her story 
led off: “Although ordinarily shy, mod- 
est, and retiring, President Adams 
dropped his habitual reticence today 
and talked freely to a reporter, whom 
he received most informally,” etc. 


The initial bathtub of the Executive 
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Downey 


Mansion had been antedated by eight 
years by a contrivance into which 
with astounding fortitude one cold 
December morning in Cincinnati, 
stepped one Adam Thompson. It is 
related that he derived the big idea 
from Lord John Russell. On his re 
turn to the United States, Mr. Thomp- 
son supplied plans for the new-fangled 
contraption to workmen, chief among 
whom was a cabinetmaker. That be 
gan the cabinet era of the American 
bathtub. Some of the results really 
ought to be collected as early Ameri- 
cana, 


The Thompson tub was encased with 
mahogany and lined with sheet lead, 
and weighed about a ton. From the 
old family pump in the back yard 
water was piped to the attic, whence 
one pipeline led it cold to the tub, and 
another, coiled down the chimney, pro- 
vided it hot, if only there was a big 
enough fire in the hearth. The bath 
went across big, and is said to have 
been the chief feature of entertain- 
ment at a Christmas party given by 
the inventor to his friends. 


The reputation of the new bathtub, 
of course, spread rapidly. After that, 
the deluge. But for years, for cen- 
turies, Americans had made out with 
what Nature offered in the way of 
ablutions, and that offer was hardly 
erticing in the winter. They had sup- 
plemented that with portable tubs— 
but such a bath was an undertaking 
not to be entered into at a moment’s 
whim. 

Benjamin Franklin is recorded as 
having taken while in southern 
France the celebrated slipper-bath, so 
called because the tub was of shoe 
shape. One entered at the top of the 
affair, if humanly possible without 
the aid of a shoe-horn, and one was 
very snugly encased and submerged to 
the neck. Perhaps Franklin was first 











wrapped in a sheet; in view of the 
rough interiors of the tubs, that con- 
cession to epidermis was often made 
in polished France. 

When bathtubs became self-filling 
and hence stationary, Yankee ingenu- 
ity ran riot in their design. Bathing 
left the hardship class and approached 
that luxury te which it had been an 
utter stranger since its Roman days, 
that luxury which it was to attain and 
surpass, though it has never equalled 
the sociability of bathing in the time 
of the emperors. There was the sofa- 
bath, of which the slogan might have 
been written: “Bathing made com- 
fortable.” Such a catchword might 
have also applied to the tub with a 
semicircular enlargement at one ex- 
tremity to afford plenty of room for 
stout bathers. Another innovation 
was the “rain-bath.” A bucket of wa- 
ter was hoisted cn to a ledge, then 
tipped into a perforated drain, and 
there you were with a shower-bath. 
For a while these showers were well! 
thought of as a treatment for insan- 
ity. But that was before people be- 
gan to sing in them. 

It needs no old-timer to recall the 
early tin tub, with its broad wooden 
rim. They are far from having at- 
tained the dignity of museum pieces... 

Doctors predicted all manner of 
deadly ills for the sybharites who per- 
sisted in indulging in the debilitating 
habit of bathing daily. Legislators 
went into action. The common council 
of Philadelphia turned down a pro- 
posed ban on bathing from the first 
of November to the middle of March by 
two votes, but Boston (in 1845) pro- 
seribed bathing except on medical ad- 
vice. Virginia proceeded to slap a tax 
of $30 a year on every tub imported 
into the State. The cities of Hartford, 
Wilmington, and Providence indicated 
disapproval by boosting their water- 
rates. 

Hence, it is not surprising that no 
public baths were established in this 
country until 1891, long since bathing 
had been made easy. All the opposi- 
tion had tended to keep baths private; 
in fact, almost bootleg. It is not im- 
possible that in Boston certain of the 
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citizenry who liked their little bath 
now and then were able to find friend- 
ly physicians who were not over-con- 
scientious about their bath prescrip- 
tions. 


The evolution of our national tub- 
bing had been slow enough without 
legislatures denying it. The first 
pumping-station started to make tub- 
filling easier only a little more than 
100 years ago. The facility of outgo 
dates back to 1855, when Chicago put 
in operation the first sewage system 
of any account. Not until Civil War 
time did guests at the larger hotels 
have much prospect of bathing at all 
in the modern manner; and not until 
after Spanish War time could a guest 
ask for a room-and-a-bath in the fond 
hope that the latter was going to be 
his very own. Now the bathtub bids 
fair to become as exclusive an affair 
as the individual drinking-cup. The 
hotel announcement of “every room 
with a bath” is no longer pretentious. 
And we find nothing extraordinary in 
apartments of six rooms with a quota 
of three baths. 


In the modern tale of a tub, the 
only reference to previous instalments 
is the blossoming out of color schemes 
again. This is a return to the old cab- 
inetwork days when the decorative 
tiling of the tub and the wash-stand 
let them vie with the Dutch fireplace. 
Now we may have our bathrooms done 
in soft rose or warm brown tiles, with 
the frame of the tub tiled to match. 
Marble, carved woodwork, and ornate 
fixtures are making their appearance; 
in short, the bathroom is being inte- 
rior-decorated over and above the con- 
veniences of modern plumbing. 


Greece’s was the glory of the grace- 
fully sculptured  bird-bath effect, 
Rome’s the grandeur of her ponder- 
ous thermae. To the tent-folding Ar- 
abs belongs the credit of the discovery 
of the sand plunge, while the Turks 
early went into steam. Combine the 
best of all their devices into one small, 
compact item and you have the pres- 
ent triumphant development of that 
fine old 19th century piece, the Ameri- 
can bathtub. 
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You Have Energy Enough — Direct It! 


Condensed from The American Magazine (February, '27) 


William Frederick Book 


PERSON can literally wear him- 

self out doing nothing. A story 

is told of a boy who became 
seriously ill. Examination by a nerve 
specialist revealed symptoms of over- 
work. Rebuking the parents, the doc- 
tor was told that the boy had done 
practically no work, that his one task 
each day was to bring one pail of 
water from a spring a quarter of a 
mile from his home. But the boy 
dreaded it so much that he wore him- 
self out thinking what a lot of hard 
work he had to do! 

How to make the energy we have go 
furthest is one of the greatest human 
problems. Here are ten practical rules 
embodying our knowledge of the sub- 
ject: 

1. Learn your true work limits. 
Many easy-going people quit at the 
first symptoms of fatigue, thereby liv- 
ing always on a comparatively low 
plane of endeavor. It is illuminating 
to drive yourself to the limit and find 
how much you can do. But when you 
have found the very most you can do 
in one day, from which you can re- 
cover perfectly in one normal night’s 
sleep, then you have discovered your 
practical work limit. 

2. Avoid excessive fatigue. Some- 
times we do not stop when we get 
tired. After a while we often ex- 
perience what is known as “second 
wind.” It is good to know that we 
have such reserve stores of energy; 
but it is not well to use them, except 
in emergency. W. P. Fessenden, 
Secretary of the Treasury in Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, signed 125,000 bank notes in 
72 consecutive hours. As a result, he 
was a nervous wreck for the balance 
of his life. Experiments have shown 
that he could have done the work in 
that time without bad results, if he 
had taken short periods of rest at 
stated intervals. 

3. Work a while, then rest a while. 
The work of Frederick W. Taylor is 
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well known. By ordinary methods of 
loading pig iron on flat cars, he found 
that workmen loaded an average of 
12% tons per man per day. He tried 
all sorts of plans for resting them. 
He found ultimately that when they 
were actually under load less than half 
of the working day, they were able 
to load forty-seven tons apiece daily, 
and were no more tired than when 
they worked in a haphazard way. 

Two men lost their small boat and 
were stranded in Lower California, 
with seven hard-tack biscuits as food. 
They had to cover 160 miles of the 
worst sort of desert country; but they 
were level-headed. They decided to 
march 50 minutes of every hour, and 
rest ten. They adhered to the rule, 
and it probably saved their lives... 
The habit of relaxing completely every 
little while is of the utmost value. 
Breathe deeply. Let no muscle remain 
taut. The power of relaxing can be 
learned, and repays the learning 2 
thousand fold. The only way to Gde- 
termine the proper period of work, 
and of rest, is to experiment. 

4. Standardize all pure routine. 
Like the boy who dreaded bringing a 
bucket of water, we waste an enorm- 
ous amount of energy deciding to get 
started. Routine tasks can be stand- 
ardized, not only so they can be per- 
formed quickly but also that they may 
be picked up and performed at the 
proper time every day without the 
need for voluntary decision. 

5. A life, like a ship, must be head- 
ed toward « port. Most failures are 
due to doing the wrong things. Half 
a man’s troubles are over when he 
knows clearly what he is trying to do. 
Clearly-detined purposes and ideals 
provide psychological motive power. 
From minute to minute they help a 
man select, from the many things he 
might do, the useful things that he 
will do. Few persons formulate clear- 
ly their life’s ideals. Yet there is no 
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reason why we should not selze im- 


mediately a major ideal, and follow it 
until we get further insight... Write 
down your ideals with respect to 
particular problems. By such specific 
attention, your aims in life will begin 
to direct all your actions and thoughts, 
stir new feelings of ambition and in- 
spiration, and provide the powerful 
elements of interest and enthusiasm 
that help to direct your powers to the 
ends you desire. 

6. Acquire an intense interest in 
what you do by thinking with en- 
thusiasm of the other things to which 
it may be a means. Within limits, a 
person can make his interests practi- 
cally what he will. The method is 
based on a definite principle. You 
must find something about the new 
subject that ties in with something al- 
ready interesting to you. We all have 
hidden stores of interest and incentive 
we can call on to stir our energies. 


7. Acquire the habit of success. If 
you want a dog to win fights, be sure 
he wins his first fight, and most fights 
thereafter; let him be whipped, and 
he is likely to be a whipped dog all 
his life. Men, like animals, can ac- 
quire either the habit of failure, or 
the habit of success. Belief in the 
possibility of success is born directly 
of previous successes. The practical 
application is: Start with easy tasks 
—succeed with them—go on with har- 
der tasks, succeeding with them, and 
so on to the hardest. 

8. Concentrate on what is import- 
ant to you at the moment. Recently 
I spent an evening with a skilled sur- 
geon; the next day he was to perform 
an important operation. He got out 
and tested about a hundred instru- 
ments that he might need. Next, he 
reviewed a set of drawings of anatomy, 


and examined histories of cases deal- ° 


ing with the operation, and emergen- 
cies that had arisen in performing it. 
He reviewed his own operations of the 
same sort, for the operation was one 
he had performed many times. He 
told off aloud to me what would be 
best to do under any set of conditions 
that might arise... The operation the 
next day was not more skiliful than 
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his plans for it. Incidentally, the 
patient’s life was saved by one of the 
emergency devices which the surgeon 
had so thoughifully laid out. 


No single factor has so much to do 
with good work as the effective dis- 
patching of well-laid plans. It is the 
only cure for procrastination, and for 
that fatal indecision which causes the 
loss of so much time and energy, when 
we worry over our work before we get 
at it. The ability to act promptly and 
positively in executing plans is a 
habit; it can be formed in the same 
way as any other habit. 

9. Don’t wear out your will to keep 
on trying. Interest and enthusiasm 
can be over-fatigued, even for objects 
of our greatest concern. Any of us 
may get tired of trying. But it is pos- 
sible to conserve the precious powers 
of will by rest, and steps like these: 
Do your hardest work first, when 
your mind is fresh; jump into the job 
quickly and with zest—remember the 
koy who became a nervous invalid 
thinking about carrying one pail of 
water daily; make decisions that are 
right, and consider them final—when 
men tire of trying, the reason is gener- 
ally a doubt whether they are doing 
the right things; don’t drive yourself 
too long—you can probably do better 
by working intensely for fewer hours; 
plan for proper recreation; and finally, 
do not chain yourself to a difficult or 
impossible task in which you are not 
and cannot become interested. This 
weakens rather than strengthens the 
will and helps to breed a habit of fail- 
ure. Work with your powers, not 
against them. The great art of life 
is to learn to use wisely the talents 
given one. 


10. A man must earnestly want. 
This doesn’t need elaboration. For it 
is obvious that what you earnestly 
want, you will strive to get. Perhaps 
you want to do your work perfectly 
for its own sake; perhaps merely as 
a means to something else which your 
heart is set on. In either case you 
have a desirable objective—you earn- 
estly want something—and that is a 
motive power that will take you a 
long way. 
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The Foreign Debt and America 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (February, '27) 


Clarence Darrow 


T HE United States is now very fat. 
In fact, we are obsessed of our 
lard. When we think of ourselves 
we think about our fat, and when we 
talk, we talk about our fat. The na- 
tional urge is for more fat. Indeed, 
nothing else counts, unless it is the de- 
sire to brag about it. All the world 
comes to America to borrow money. 
We loan it at exorbitant rates and un- 
conscionable commissions. We are fat 
all over, but especially we have fatty 
degeneration of the heart. This is a 
dangerous disease. In growing obese 
rapidly, we have lost all our friends. 
When any nation speaks a good word 
for us, it is a sign that they want to 
borrow money. This is a ticklish posi- 
tion for a nation, exactly as it is for an 
individual. Still, why should we care? 
We can lick the world! We have more 
raw materials than all of Europe. We 
have more brains applied to produc- 
tion. In fact, all our brains are ap- 
plied to production. To what other 
use could real brains be applied? 


Of course many of our people are 
lean. But lumping us all together, the 
world has never before witnessed such 
obesity. Strange to say, we were ac- 
cumulating our fat while the rest of 
the world was growing poor. Every 
European state is now close to bank- 
ruptcy. The immediate future of all 
Europe is a serious question. Her 
people are over-taxed and idle and in 
want. Is their poverty any concern 
of ours? Our politicians seem to think 
that it is not. 

After two years of carnage in Europe 
we went into the war. Our soldiers 
reached the front only in the closing 
days of the contest. But we had sold 
supplies at exorbitant rates, for cash, 
from the first. The United States lost 
some 50,000 dead, while the Allies lost 
ten millions, at least. 

The war was won by the help of 
| American money and by the lives of 
the Allies. Our money was furnished 
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after the Allies had poured in al! that 
they could give or borrow from every 
other source. We gave about $10,000,- 
000,000. They gave all that they had, 
which was vastly more. We are now 
rich. We are so rich that we are in 
danger of death from fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. When I say in 
danger of death, I mean the death of 
all that once was the finest and the 
bravest and the truest in American 
character. 


After we got in, and growing out 
of the general effort to win the war, 
America received war bonds of the 
allied countries for this ten billion dol- 
lars. The Congress and Senate who 
voted this money to help the common 
cause did not expect it to be returned. 
The leaders in both houses made this 
plain when the money was appropriat- 
ed. The people did not expect it to be 
repaid, nor did they want it to be. 
They were thankful that the Allies 
could shorten the war by sending their 
remaining men to death, while we fur- 
nished the supplies. Who had the best 
of the bargain, our allies or ourselves? 
Every American soldier who returned 
from the shambles of Europe knows 
what it meant that the war was prose- 
cuted with our money before our sol- 
diers reached the front. Every Ameri- 
can father and mother whose sons re- 
turned alive knows how little was our 
contribution compared with the lives 
sacrificed by Britain, France, Italy and 
the rest, during the long months while 
their sons were dying and America 
was furnishing the supplies. 

The bonds of our allies lack every 
element that is necessary to make a 
valid obligation. America gave the 
money to save herself, and for two 
years before that time the Allies were 
fighting without our help. We never 
expected it back, nor even wanted it 
to be returned. Neither America nor 
the Allies expected it to be anything 
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but a small contribution on our part 
to a common cause. 


These bonds are not such obligations 
as call for the strict rules of legal 
construction. They are rather instru- 
ments that should be determined in 
the light of Equity. Every principle 
of Equity is against us. Rather should 
we contribute still larger sums to our 
allies. If we were ever justified in 
entering this war—as I believe we 
were—it was in Equity our war from 
the beginning. The need for the de- 
feat of Germany was just the same 
when the war opened as it was when 
we went in. For two terrible years 
our allies fought this war without our 
aid. More than that, every American 
was greedily gathering every dollar of 
profit possible to be garnered on ac- 
count of the holocaust in Europe. 
America as a nation would doubtless 
be vastly ahead in a financial way, 
even though we never collected a single 
penny on our European bonds. Does 
this mean nothing to a people who 
are at heart really big and fair? 


Let us think, too, of who must pay 
these bonds. First, England, who 
practically endorsed all the war obliga- 
tions of the Allies. I am aware that 
mary Americans do not like the Eng- 
lish. I am not of that number. I 
know too much of the history of civil- 
ization not to recognize the debt of the 
world to England. Great Britain is 
now staggering under an appalling 
load of debt. Her industries are Jangu- 
ishing. Her people are suffering. Then 
there is France. Many of her cities 
were ruined and her country laid 
waste. A generation of men were 
killed and maimed. Her country is 
small and her population large. Her 
people are excessively poor and over- 
burdened with taxes. Where is the 
American who wants her money? It 
is not even needful to call attention to 
the fact that but for France our Amer- 
ican Revolution would have been only 
a .rebellion. Italy, too, made great 
sacrifices in the war. She is very 
poor. Her national resources are 
small and her people over-burdened. 
What is true of these countries is even 
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truer of the still smaller countries 
from whom we are demanding money 
that was used to help us as well as 
them, and money, moreover, that we 
do not need. 


Nothing further than this demand 
upon our allies is needed to stamp us 
in the eyes of the world as Shylocks, 
devoid of sentiment and a sense of 
justice. If anything more is needed, 
it is shown by our attitude toward the 
world in reference to trade. There is 
but one way that our allies can pay, 
and that is by their products. All of 
the gold is in America. For two or 
three generations, at least, the poor 
of Europe must work to pay us money 
that we do not need and should not 
take. Have we no feeling for the un- 
born children who must bear this load 
incurred for a common cause? But 
even this will not satisfy America. We 
will not buy from Europe. Our tariff- 
wall is so high that we keep out foreign 
goods that our “market-mongers” can 
fix the price of their wares. We want 


the money which we should not have, 
and will give them no chance to pay. 

The world (outside of America) is 
in dire want, growing out of the war. 


Anything may happen in any Europ- 
earn country. Does not human feeling 
and fellowship call on the richest 
country on earth to help? No man can 
live to himself alone, and still less can 
any nation live to itself alone. We 
have made all the people of the world 
our enemies. We are strong, but not 
so strong that we want the world 
against us. As a man needs the friend- 
ship of his neighbors, so nations need 
the good will of other nations. The 
least we can do to get that is to eancel 
the bonds incurred for our help in the 
late war. This simple act of justice 
would bring hope and courage to our 
allies. America should do something 
to redeem herself from her reputation 
of a Shylock and a usurer. This is 
the least she can do. The cancella- 
tion of foreign indebtedness growing 
out of the war will bring us collective- 
ly, and individually, more return for 
smaller outlay than anything else can 
bring. Surely that should commend 
it to us even if nothing else does. 
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Applying New “Yardsticks” to Automobiles 


Condensed from the Scientific American (January, ’27) 


Charles F. Kettering 


HE great advance in our industrial 

progress in the last 25 years can 

be traced directly to an increasing 
interest in science and research, which 
involve accurate methods of measur- 
ing the different functions of apparatus 
and materials. It is on the founda- 
tion of exact facts that big industry 
must survive. 

General: Motors, through its re- 
search organization, has attempted to 
develop, in cooperation with other 
«utomobile manufacturers, such speci- 
fic instruments as are necessary to 
measure and evaluate the various 
parts of the automobile itself. How- 
ever, it has been felt for a long time 
that the automobile should be measur- 
ed from the standpoint of the user. 
Hence, a measuring “instrument” 
covering the complete automobile has 
been developed, known as the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 

Briefly, the proving ground is a 
place where all types of motor cars 
may be tested and compared under 
identical driving conditions. Its pos- 
sibilities so far outweigh its accom- 
plishments, great though the latter 
may appear, that they befog one’s 
imagination. 

Seven years ago the engine in a 
particular car was acclaimed by im- 
partial engineers as the nearest ap- 
proach to mechanical perfection ever 
devised. But inside of i2 months that 
engine was a commercial failure. The 
trouble was that automobile drivers 
are not engineers; the engine was not 
foolproof. 

Today, automobile drivers are deter- 
mining the worth of an engine or a 
motor car. They are driving cars at 
the proving ground, under close tech- 
nical supervision, with the result that 
the flaws in a new design are dis- 
covered and corrected before the fac- 
tory goes into production with that 
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model. The buyer is saved a great 
deal of grief; the manufacturer is 
saved a sizable sum of money and its 
reputation remains intact. 

In selecting a site for the proving 
ground, the hills and the straighta- 
ways were found on one plot of 
ground, nearly equi-distant from De- 
troit, Pontiac, Flint and Lansing, the 
Michigan cities in which automobile 
manufacturing operations center. The 
property was so situated that it was 
possible to enclose 1125 acres, or close 
to a mile and a half square, without 
blocking any main arteries of travel. 
Varying grades were a part of the 
contour of the land. 

That was three years ago. Today. 
cars are being run over 12 miles of 
highway at the rate of nearly four 
million miles a year and the variety 
of tests listed on charts number 130, 
grouped under such headings as “Car 
Performance Comparisons,” “Unit In- 
formation Test Comparisons,” ‘“Main- 
tenance and Operation Comparisons,” 
“Comfort Comparisons,” and “Speci- 
fications.” 

In the last named group tlere are 
48 separate items, and in the first 
named there are 45. In no one of 
these is anything taken for granted. 
The tests and checks are standard- 
ized. Variables, such as weather, 
wind velocity, surface conditions and 
the fickle human element, are checked 
against, discounted, eliminated through 
repeated trials. 

For years the popular place for man- 
ufacturers .o try out the endurance 
or power qualities of a motor car has 
been either the Uniontown hill in 
Pennsylvania, or Pike’s Peak. Speed 
tests, acceleration and deceleration 
tests, brake tests and innumerable 
others have been conducted on appar- 
ently level stretches wherever they 
might be found, but seldom twice in 
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the same place. Obviously, compari- 
sons under such conditions were not 
accurate and ‘therefore were out of 
the question. 


So, when the proving ground was 
established, there were no fixed stand- 
ards in existence. Car testers, operat- 
ing 500 or 2000 miles from the plant 
were not always reliable, and the hu- 
man tendency to err was too great a 
factor. Not any of the results they 
obtained were comparable with any 
other set of records. Hill climbing 
records did not mean very much when 
the test cars carried varying loads 
under different weather, traffic and 
surface conditions, on grades that 
changed from day to day. 


The first year’s efforts of the prov- 
ing ground staff were confined to the 
task of creating “yardsticks.” In this 
task the resourcefulness of the re- 
search laboratories was of inestimable 
value. Simple, automatic devices were 
designed. Electricity, radio, the ciaema 
and still camera were made to function 
to meet new requirements. The speedo- 
meter, odometer, micrometer and stop 
watch were adapted to apparatus new 
and strange to their former opera- 
tions. 


The devices created, the next step 
was to establish how well any par- 
ticular car should perform, how long 
it should endure, how comfortably it 
should carry its passengers, how simp- 
ly it could be operated, and so on. 


To determine this, all cars manu- 
factured, either in America or abroad, 
were first grouped into price classes, 
and each car in each price class put 
through a standardized series of tests. 
The records were charted alongside 
the results of similar tests made on 
the proving-ground owner’s cars in 
the same price class. All the cars 
tested were purchased at retail in the 
open market. Each car was adjusted 
and tuned to give its best possible 
performance. 


The testing goes on unceasingly, day 
and night, rain or shine, winter and 
summer. Cars of all makers are on 
the proving-grounds constantly, as are 
also the experimental jobs of the di- 


visions that may be trying out some 
new device or theory. 


The roads are of all types—gravel, 
tarvia, concrete and dirt. The speed 
loop, probably the largest and fastest 
in the world, is scientifically banked 
at the turns to a degree never previous- 
ly attempted. It is four miles long 


and built for a sustained speed of 100 
miles an hour in all weather. The 
straightaway is level to the degree of 
zero, a mile and a half long including 
the loops at either end, built to con- 
duct tests in either direction without 
shifting gears. The grades for hill- 
climbing tests are of concrete, staked 
and marked with the degree of incline 
at every grade change. The down- 
grade return loops are of gravel. Atl 
traffic with the exception of that on 
the straightaway is one-way, a safety 
precaution. A depressed concrete run- 
way may be covered with water, slush 
or mud to any given depth up to two 
feet for the assimilation of actual con- 
ditions found at various seasons on the 
public highways. A chassis equipped 
with hydraulic brakes automatically 
operated at any given adjustment pro- 
vides a drawbar pull to simulate sus- 
tained hillclimbing. With the aid 
of this, the proving-ground staff can 
predict fairly accurately how a car 
will perform climbing Pike’s Peak or 
Uniontown hill. An _ endurance-test 
road circles the property. It contains 
up and down hills with gradients as 
high as 21 percent and 24 percent. 


And the cost? No one of the various 
divisions could afford to finance the 
undertaking alone, but with the financ- 
ing shared by all of them, the outlay 
amounts to less than 30 cents per car 
on the basis of total production, which 
now exceeds a million cars a year. 


The proving-ground job is a tedious 
one, oftentimes monotonous, but as a 
result of it the automobile is being 
elevated to a higher plane, giving its 
owner greater and surer service, not 
only as this applies to General Mo- 
tors products but to those of its com- 
petitors, for they must all meet the 
advance of progress or no longer 
compete. 
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Go West, Young Woman! 


Condensed from The Woman Citizen (February, '27) 
Katharine Crosby 


XTRA women — surplus women — 

women who can never marry be- 

cause there are no men—there’s 
an army of us here in the Eastern 
states. And let me say, we're a prob- 
lem. But don’t blame us. We are 
ala to spinsterhood, not volun- 
eers, 


You rarely find an unmarried wo- 
man here in the East who knows why 
she is unmarried. She thinks it must 
be her luck, or her looks, or even per- 
suades herself it’s her choice. She is 
wrong. It never occurs to her that the 
reason she stays single is simply that 
there aren’t any men for her to pair 
off with. She is a “spare.” 

In New York City there are 60,000 
women of the better class, native white 
Americans, who are left-overs. The 
same plight occurs in the states of 


New York, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Washington, D. C., 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Maryland and South 


Carolina. All told, our army totais 
something over 600,000. 

I am going to take conditions in 
Massachusetts as fairly typical. We've 
always been famous for our old maids 
but nobody has ever thought to find 
out why we had so many. We have 
64,000 more females than males—by 
which I mean now and henceforth, in 
the classification of white native-born. 
In other words, old stock Yankees, I 
am one of these extras, and so are 
most of my friends and indeed most 
of the women I know. Most of us are 
the marrying kind—normal women 
who would like to have homes and 
husbands und babies like anyone else. 
We are NOT old maids. The unmar- 
ried women I know aren’t neurotic 
and queer and crabby, we aren’t prim 
and too easily shockable; we dress 
well. 

Of course now and then a woman 
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breaks away and marries a man of 
foreign birth. There was a girl up on 
Beacon Hill, the very citadel of caste 
distinction, who threw her hereditary 
silver door-knobs into the discard and 
married her mother’s Greek fruit man. 
But even if one wanted to do this, 
there are not nearly enough foreigners 
to go around. 

Tourists from the West comment on 
the mass of women everywhere—out 
of all proportion to the men. 

In the colleges many a girl stays 
away from her class parties because 
she doesn’t know a man to invite. 1 
went to a co-educational university 
here; in our class of a hundred there 
were eight men. 

The blow falls upon us in the early 
30’s. Up to then we keep kidding our- 
selves along. “Some day I'll meet the 
right man.” Then it’s—“Some day l 
shall meet a mau who isn’t married.” 
And then—‘Why, this is ‘some day’ 
and I haven’t met him yet, and maybe 
I never will, and what shall I do?” 
The shock of discovering that we 
aren’t going to be able to do the things 
we were made to do, the things we’ve 
always expected to do, is sure to be 
upsetting. We are all at sea and 
wretchedly unhappy. But after we’ve 
blinked our eyes we stagger up and 
begin to fight. What we're fighting 
for is a right to expression of some 
sort, a right to happiness. 

Our whole viewpoint shifts. Eco- 
nomic, moral. We've got to get used 
to the idea of earning our own living. 
Then since we can’t get what we want 
from life, honorable love and mar- 
Triage, we’ve got to consider what we 
can get. We try various methods. 

Experts tell us to sublimate. With 
the right sort of a job this can be done, 
although at the best, as a friend re- 
marked, “It contents but does not sat- 
isfy.” If a woman is trying to make a 
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career, or to build up a business, or to 
do any kind of creative work, or if in- 
deed she thoroughiy enjoys whatever 
she happens to be doing, she gets 
along very well. 

Teaching is one of the hardest jobs 
to sublimate in—it seems to make 
some girls more easily old-maidish 
than most other work. But they are 
making a gallant stand against it, 
breaking away more and more from 
the drudgery and repression of the 
system. They are getting small cars 
and cruising around the countryside, 
they are buying week-end farmlets, 
they are going in for sports. 

The number of women who have 
never been kissed is almost unbeliev- 
able. Oh, I know it sounds like a 
joke. But believe me, it isn’t. Fora 
girl, a nice healthy normal girl, to 
grow up and grow old without ever 
having a lover’s lips on hers, without 
ever having had so much as a taste 
of the sweetness of life—who can see 
anything funny in that? 

A social worker called to my atten- 
tion the fact that there are in Boston 
five lying-in hospitals for unmarried 
mothers. She supposed the regular 


hospitals took them in, too. “But most 


of those girls aren’t bad,” she ex- 
plained; “they were just lonely. They 
knew how little chance they had to 
marry, so they took what they could 
get and came to grief.” She added, 
“If there were only more men here, 
some of our hardest moral problems 
would be solved.” 

Rarely does a woman get well into 
her 30’s before she is faced with a 
moral problem of her own. We have 
to decide—most of us—whether to go 
on being the kind of woman our moth- 
ers have wanted us to be, or whether 
we are justified in making a new code 
for ourselves. 

We do the tallest thinking of our 
lives during these shifting  30’s. 
Thinking, and reading, yes, and pray- 
ing. 

There is here in the East a lot of 
triangling — the kind of triangle 
where two women and one man are 
involved. A woman gets desperate for 
some of the love and living she feels 
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that she has missed. There is likely 
to be a battle royal with her con- 
science, or her traditions. Often she 
makes a point of assuring herself that 
the man’s wife is not “playing the 
game” and that he is really as hungry 
for companionship as herself. Then 
follows a triangle, discreetly conduct- 
ed. But it isn’t a lasting joy nor any 
kind of a solution. 

Fortunately, the bulk of our women 
are still playing the game according to 
the old rules rather than the new. 
Nobody really likes a makeshift, least 
of all those of us who have inherited 
New England idealism. 

Here are half a million of us, po- 
tential makers of traditional Ameri- 
can homes, potential mothers of 
native sons and daughters, making 
instead an end of half a million 
lines of goodly heritage. That is 
the real tragedy of the whole situa- 
tion, not the individual heart-aches. 
It is a straight economic loss to the 
nation. 

But this isn’t a whine. It’s a kick! 
For there doesn’t need to be a single 
solitary spinster in the United States. 
There are plenty of men—there are 
two million of them over and above 
the ladies of the land, and 700,000 of 
them are of our own kind—‘native 
white.” Where are they? Out West, 
most of them. For instance, Texas has 
100,000 “extra males’; Michigan, 77,- 
000; Oklahoma, 74,000; Washington 
state, 47,000. In the 30,000 class are 
California, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Arkansas. Ten states have over 
20,000 apiece. Oh yes, there are plenty 
of men. The facts are all to be found 
in the Federal Census. 

But it is hard for a woman to go 
a-seeking her mate across half a con- 
tinent or more. It is expensive, Be- 
sides, it isn’t modest. And after all, 
why should we go West? Why should 
we be the ones to make the long jour- 
ney? . Don’t the men want wives even 
more than we want husbands? Why 
don’t they come East and get us, then? 

But so far they haven’t, and we 
haven’t, and the making of 600,000 per- 
fectly good American families are go- 
ing into the discard. 


The Reader’s Digest 





Getting Off the Bandwagon 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, '27) 


Oscar Lewis 


T a luncheon last summer in @ 

Western city a citizen well known 

for his benefactions talked before 
a group of business men for, perhaps, 
i5 minutes. He held their attention so 
closely that the dropping of the pro- 
verbial pin would have sounded like a 
commotion. 

“I venture to predict,” he said, “that 
within a very short time we shall see 
a nation-wide reaction against booster- 
ism in all its forms. We shall be made 
to realize that we have been on the 
wrong track. We have been following 
the bandwagon blindly, and the band- 
wagon has led us into a very dubious 
neighborhood. We shall have to beat 
back to more attractive surroundings. 
A city is not, fundamentally, a collec- 
ticn of buildings which should be made 
bigger, but a collection of human be- 
ings, who should be made more com- 
fortable.” 

His speech was a temperate, com- 
mon-sense arraignment of the doc- 
trines which underlie the national 
mania for bigger and better every- 
thing. Since hearing it, the writer has 
kept his ears and eyes open, and he 
has read, and he has asked questions. 
If he were asked today, “Is the booster 
era about to come to an end?” his an- 
swer would be an unqualified “Yes.” 

The evidence will be confined to 
California, both because it is here that 
boosterism has reached its most lux- 
urious growth, and because signs of 
reaction are already visible here and 
are not yet visible elsewhere. 

Here it is easy to trace the evolu- 
tion of the booster. The beginnings 
take us back 25 years. Half a dozen 
agricultural states in the Middle West 
were then just finishing what was 
without doubt the most laboriously 
hard-working quarter-century in the 
history of the country. Throughout 
the entire region breakfast was served 
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in farmhouse kitchens at four-thirty, 
and at the end of the day teams were 
stabled by lantern-light. It was a 
period of unrelenting toil. It was also 
a period of almost unparalleled pros- 
perity. By 1900 there were scattered 
throughout the district literally tens 
of thousands of middle-aged farmers 
and businessmen who had made com- 
fortable fortunes. 

A great many came to California— 
and many liked it so well that they 
decided to remain. By permitting 
them to live outdoors the year 
around, the climate, combined with 
rest, restored to health and activity 
many bodies which a lifetime of hard 
work had brought near the grave. 
News of the sort of life to be lived on 
the Coast spread through the Middle 
West. In a few years it came to be 
the accepted thing for prosperous citi- 
zens to move to California when they 
retired. The migration, beginning 
about 1900, has continued ever since, 
reaching its height during the decade 
between 1905 and 1915. 

There was land to be sold, houses 
to be built and furnished, a wide vari- 
ety of new needs to be supplied. It 
was a new California gold rush, and 
speed and quantity were the only es- 
sentials to success. The man who 
built the most houses, and built them 
irst, reaped the biggest reward, and 
what was true of individuals was true 
of cities. The result was the abrupt 
appearance of a spirit of intense, bit- 
ter competition which for 20 years 
was to run through the commercial 
life of the state. It has shown signs 
of abating only within the past two or 
three years. 

This was the beginning of the 
booster era. It was no longer enough 
that a contractor’s 12-room Italian- 
Moorish villa should be the ultimate 
triumph of domestic architecture; it 
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must also be the best house on the 
block. The block, in turn, must be 
incomparably the most desirable in 
the subdivision, the subdivision the 
finest in the city, and the city the 
finest in the world. Hence these ri- 
valries became community concerns. 
There followed an epidemic of organ- 
izations all actively and loudly extoll- 
ing the advantages (not always visi- 
bie) of a particular street, a particular 
neighborhood, or a particular city or 
county. 

The reaction against boosterism got 
its first impetus when circumstances 
brought home the fact that census 
figures and bank clearings do not nec- 
essarily bear a favorable reaction to 
the matter that chiefly concerns the 
average citizen; that is, himself. Af- 
ter a certain point has been passed, 
further growth means a correspond- 
ing decrease in personal comfort. As 
yet, this truth is far from universally 
comprehended, but it is winning 
disciples daily. Presently will come 
the landslide. 

A man who in 1925 gave up his 
membership in two booster organiza- 
tions had this to say: “For ten years 
the conditions under which my family 
and I have been living have been 
growing, not more attractive, but less 
so. In 1915 our children went to pub- 
lic schools which were not over- 
crowded, and which were within rea- 
sonable distance of our home. There 
were open spaces in our neighborhood 
where they could play, and the air we 
breathed was something more than a 
mixture of factory smoke and gasoline 
fumes. It was still possible on Sun- 
days to drive out into the country and 
see something besides the stop-signal 
on the car six feet ahead. It was 
even possible to drive my car to work 
when I felt like it, and for my wife to 
use it when she went shopping. Now, 
we use the street cars. We have not 
had our car downtown in six months. 
I leave home an hour earlier than I 
used to and I get back 45 minutes 
later. That’s why I refuse to grow 
enthusiastic over new schemes to at- 
tract another 100,000. It seems to me 
it is time to stop for a while and try 
to get back some of our lost freedom.” 
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The energy which for 20 years has 
carried on the campaign of militant 
boosterism will hardly evaporate over- 
night, and the habit of actirg coopera- 
tively in the furthering of common 
causes is too well ingrained to permit 
its falling into disuse. This formid- 
able organization and force will pres- 
ently be applied in other directions, 
and the result will be worth watch- 
ing. Necessarily, discussion of the 
aims of the post-booster era is still 
largely theoretical, but here is one 
opinion worth quoting: 


“If our population growth were to 
stop tomorrow, it would still take us 
ten years to put the city back on a ba- 
sis where its advantages as a place to 
live will again outweigh its drawbacks. 
A large part of the problem will con- 
cern the purely mechanical job of 
catching up. There is not one of our 
public utilities, water, sewers, tele- 
phone, garbage, gas, and electricity, 
that doesn’t need overhauling from 
top to bottom—their own officials are 
first to admit it. Transportation—and 
this includes traffic control, and widen- 
ing present streets and cutting new 
ones—is another enormous job. Then 
there is the matter of parks and play- 
grounds; of the public school system, 
to say nothing of such needs as an 
adequate library system, and muse- 
ums, and art galleries, and music. 
Under the circumstances it is folly to 
want to grow bigger. We can’t con- 
tinue indefinitely to accept population 
statistics as a substitute for the com- 
mon conveniences of life. It is a de- 
monstrated fact that we shall have to 
do a complete about face on this pop- 
ulation question. .. After ten years or 
so, perhaps we’ll have something more 
than chaotic size to exhibit to the 
world. Perhaps we shall have some- 
thing vastly more civilized and at- 
tractive: a convenient, interesting, 
pleasant place to live.” 


Convenient, interesting, pleasant. 
The words sound tame to the ears of 
the empire builder. Yet if these be- 
come the aims of the citizens of the 
post-booster era we may safely forget 
some of our fears for the future of the 
cities. 


The Reader's Digest 





Blowing Out the Big Gas Jets 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (February, '27) 
Jesse F. Gelders 


N OKLAHOMA oil gusher is afire, 
shooting higher than a ten-story 
building. Far back from the 

blaze, a crowd of spectators and work- 
men stand, held at bay by the scorch- 
ing heat. They watch intently. In- 
side the deadline, close to the flame, 
a figure is moving. It is a man clad 
in white, a spectral form, seeming to 
hover almost at the foot of the column 
of fire amid the smoking, glowing 
debris of what was once a 90-foot der- 
rick. Finally the figure comes toward 
the crowd. Its hands and feet, en- 
cased in white, look grotesquely larze. 
Heavily hooded, its face is invisible, 
except through a small aperture for 
the eyes. Workmen gather around. 
The hood is lifted off, and a man 
stands there, red and perspiring. 

He is M. M. Kinley, of Tulsa, en- 
gaged at his regular business of ex- 
tinguishing oil and gas well fires. He 
has put out more than three dozen by 
a spectacular method. He blows them 


out, using a blast of gelatinized nitro- 
glycerin. 

There is a brief conference, a scur- 
rying of workmen, the cry of “Get 


back, everybody!” The white hood is 
in place again. It is asbestos. So is 
the whole garment from the shoe soles 
up, all except the eye slot, which is 
mica. Glass would crack from the 
heat. Kinley is going back toward 
the well. The crowd hoids its breath. 
This time he is carrying with him an 
asbestos-covered shell, containing 15 
guarts of his high explosive. He works 
quickly. The shell is suspended near 
the well, below the base of the blaze. 
He hurries away. “Get back—every- 
body!” 

At a safe distance, he grasps an 
electric switch. There is a violent 
blast. The column of oil is split in two 
as with a knife. High in the air, the 
jolted flames linger for a moment, but 
before they are reached by the new 
stream, spouting up from the well, 
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they are dead, like a candle puffed out 
by a giant. 

A well was ablaze in Louisiana. The 
men engaged to extinguish it erected 
an upright post some distance away. 
From this mooring, they laid a cable 
in a sort of elongated half circle about 
the well, keeping away from the worst 
of the heat. The blaze was in a direct 
line between the two ends of the cable. 
They attached a nitroglycerin shell in 
the middle. Then they pulled the 
cable taut, and the shell swung into 
place over the well. Simultaneously, 
it was detonated by electricity. 

Kinley has sometimes used similar 
devices, but he prefers to place the 
charge into position by hand. It is 
safer aud more accurate. “Suppose, 
for instance, your wires burn? Sup- 
pose the shell falls, or goes off in the 
wrong place?” 

Occasionally, he relates, the first ex- 
plosion fails to extinguish the blaze, 
and it is necessary to try again with 
a beavier charge. 

Kinley describes his approach to a 
well: “I go up with the wind at my 
back. One of the greatest menaces is 
the sudden gust from the opposite 
direction, which whips the flames 
around you. Sometimes I have them 
play a stream of water on me while 
I’m working in close to the fire. But 
it gets hot in spite of all you can do, 
and the asbestos suit seems to weigh 
a ton. 

“A gas fire isn’t so bad as an oil 
fire. Gas burns quite a distance above 
the ground, after it mixes with the 
right quantity of air. You can get in 
under it, in a way. There is usually 
a strong draft rushing in and rising 
to the blaze. That keeps you com- 
paratively cooler than at an oil fire, 
although at times the heat is so in- 
tense that it puts big blisters on one’s 
hands and face. 

“Burning embers and red-hot pieces 
of machinery around the well present 
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another problem. They have to be 
cooled off or gotten out of the way, or 
they'll start a new fire.. I’ve seen 
wells catch three or four times. Some- 
times the smoldering ground fires are 
smothered by steam, sent in hissing 
streams 60 or 80 feet from the nozzles 
of pipes hooked up to boilers. Some- 
times water is used to cool the debris. 
But on other occasions chains or 
cables must be carried into the zone 
of heat and made fast to huge pieces 
of glowing, white-hot metal, which 
are then dragged away.” 


Kinley was one of the men on the 
job when discovery was first made of 
the value of high explosives in ex- 
tinguishing this type of fire. He re- 
calls: “A big well was on fire in the 
Taft tield in California, in 1914. No- 
body had been able to put it out. They 
decided to try to cave in the ground 
around the hole and choke it up, so 
as to stop the flow. My father, a 
couple of other men, and myself were 
on the job. We planted a charge of 
explosives pretty near the well, then 
cleared back out of the way. We set 
it off, and the dirt flew. The well 
went right on roaring; the flow wasn’t 
even slackened. But the fire was out! 
Just that instant of explosion was 
enough to separate the blaze from its 
fuel. Accidentally, we had discovered 
a brand-new way to blow out oil fires.” 


Kinley has received hurry calls 
several times to fly by plane to ex- 
tinguish blazes in South America. 
Time is a vital consideration to the 
oil well fire fighter, because of the 
value of the oil or gas consumed. 


“Oil fires start in some queer ways,” 
he says. “Lightning, of course, is the 
cause of a good many. A derrick 
makes a good target for a bolt. I’ve 
seen oil conflagrations that were 
caused by grass fires, too. They’d burn 
up close to the well, without being 
noticed, and then they’d touch a puddle 
of oil or some gas that was hanging 
close to the ground... Many fires have 
started when wells were first ‘brought 
in.’ Oddly, this seldom happens when 
a@ well is ‘shot.’ In such a case the 
driller, expecting oil or gas, has taken 
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the necessary precautions. 
flames are extinguished. 


“It’s when they aren’t looking for it 
that trouble pops. The wildcatter— 
the man who is drilling a well in some 
territory that has never been tested 
before—is in the worst danger. All of 
a sudden he opens a gas pocket. Be- 
fore he knows it, there’s an explosion. 


“There was an unusual case in Ar- 
kansas. The driller was ready to bring 
the well in, and the boiler had been 
put out. There wasn’t an open flame 
anywhere around. Sometimes a der- 
rick is lighted by gas flares; they have 
to be put out, too. But this rig had 
electric lights. The well came in with 
a roar. There was a rush of oil and 
gas, and probably some rocks, too. 
Somehow, one of the electric light 
bulbs was broken. The filament must 
have stayed hot enough to set fire to 
the oil or gas. In a second the whole 
stream was burning. 


“There’s another kind of oil field 
fire, quite as spectacular as a blazing 
well. It is a burning storage tank. 


All open 


The first thing is to get as much of 
the oil as possible out of the tank. 
While the surface is burning, we pump 


it out from below. Or, we cut new 
outlets and throw up earth dams to 
hold the oil. Sometimes even a small 
cannon is used, to shoot holes into a 
tank and drain. The flames on top of 
the oil in the tank will burn a while, 
and then a crust will form, or gas 
will collect, and there’ll be an explo- 
sion. It may throw blazing oil into 
some other tank which hasn’t caught 
fire as yet. 


“One recent tank fire showed the 
difficulties which arise. It contained 
50,000 barrels of crude oil, worth al- 
most $100,000. The blaze gave off a 
violent heat. Workmen built a dirt 
embankment, encircling the tank, and 
cut holes near the bottom, through 
which the oil began to pour. But the 
water (which frequently collects in the 
bottom of a tank) became so hot that 
it boiled upward. It mixed with the 
burning oil, and the tank foamed over 
the top. In a moment the whole place 
was a flaming lake.” 


The Reader’s Digest 





What Is Ford Going to Do? 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (February, '27) 


Samuel Crowther 


VERY so often rumor has Henry 

Ford all dressed up for failing. 

When he is not failing financially, 
his car is failing, or all his best men 
are leaving him or being fired. The 
one thing certain is that there is nu 
hope for Ford. 


It would be useful to plot the cycle 
of these rumors. They take definite 
shape about every five years—that is 
to say, of the major cycle. The minor 
cycle, which has Ford crippled but not 
finished, runs in about three-year 
periods. The rumors are always defi- 
nite—book, chapter, and verse are 
quoted. 

The Ford plants are open to any 
one who chooses to go through them. 
The company has no secrets. If you 
legitimately want to know anything 
about the company, you can find it out 
by asking any one of half a dozen 
men. But just as top sergeants in 
France could tell you the whole of 
military strategy, so it is the top ser- 
geants in the motor industry—the 
salesmen and small dealers—who can 
tell you ail about what the big com- 
panies are failing to do. 

The crop of Ford rumors for several 
months past is not new. They are the 
old ones which go back to quite long 
ago, when it was said that Ford cars 
would not run. The idea of not hav- 
ing a yearly model originated with 
Henry Ford. When he brought out 
the present model, “Model T,” and said 
he would make no sweeping changes, 
it was declared with absolute finality 
by all the salesmen of the country that 
Ford was done—he had made his fin- 
ishing mistake. 

That mistake made his business the 
largest in the world. He was only a 
minor manufacturer when his first vi- 
sion of error came tu him. Today, the 
craze for new models is as great as 
in the early days. Shortly it will have 
run its course, because it not only 
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quickly renders obsolete any new car 
bought, but also it induces purchasers 
to hold off in the expectation of buying 
a better car. The salesmen are just 
awakening to the fact that they are 
getting too much to talk about and too 
little to sell. But because no revolu- 
tionary changes on the Ford car have 
been announced, it is said that the 
public taste has gone beyond Ford and 
wants something more expensive—and 
that in consequence the Ford produc- 
tion has mightily dropped and will 
vanish unless something drastic is 
done. 


People like these Ford rumors. A 
very few would like to see him fail. 
But the immense public takes the ru- 
mors in a sporting spirit. They want 
to see Ford come through in a big, 
dramatic way. They believe he always 
does come through in such fashion. 
But the plain fact is that he has never 
had to come through. He has never 
once been in any business or financial 
trcuble since he brought out the pres- 
ent model in 1909. In 1921 he needed 
an extra seventy million dollars, and 
rumor had him desperately trying to 
borrow it. At least one financial 
group did try to lend him the money, 
but he did not want it. He knew how 
and when he could get the money out 
of the business, and when the time 
came he earned the money. 

Along about midsummer the rumor 
started that Ford was going to pro- 
duce a six-cylinder car to sell for $600. 
No such car was ever thought of. But 
vast numbers of people held off buying 
in order to get this new car. 

Mr. Ford has taken a step of great 
moment. He is now in the business 
of remaking used cars on a scale com- 
mensurate with the making of new 
cars. The used cars are sent to De- 
troit and put through a repair process 
planned on the same lines as the man- 
ufacturing process. At present, a 
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Ford can be remade for $60, and 
shortly, it is expected, with the in- 
crease in the business, methods can be 
found to cut this figure down. This 
work will be extended to the larger 
branches. These remade cars will be 
within the range of nearly every pock- 
etbook. The thought in the motor in- 
dustry has always been to regard the 
used cars as a nuisance. Now with 
Ford they are going to become an 
asset. This is the only “revolution- 
ary” policy which he has adopted. 

Despite persistent rumors to the 
contrary, the Ford Motor Co. happens 
to be in considerably the best condi- 
tion in its history. Its production of 
Ford cars, tractors and Lincoln cars 
for 1926 was exactly 1,810,027. That 
is under the 1925 total, but the pro- 
duction has been more even than ever 
before. The net profits for the year 
will run in excess of $100,000,000. The 
bank balance is approaching $400,000,- 
000, and the company has no debts 
other than current bills. The company 
controls enough of the sources of sup- 
ply of all raw materials excepting cop- 
per and rubber, to make it independ- 
ent. 


One rumor has it that both Henry 
Ford and Edsel Ford are in seclusion, 
that an air of mystery hangs over the 
whole enterprise. The fact is, they are 
just as accessible as they have ever 
been. They are unaware of any crisis, 
and on the day I lunched with them 


they had both been spending the 
morning at a demonstration of a 
method of visual education for which 
they had gathered a number of chil- 
dren in a room at the offices in Dear- 
born. 

It is not the policy of Mr. Ford to 
answer anything—otherwise he would 
spend much of his time issuing deni- 
als. For instance, last year he was re- 
ported to be financing the Ku Klux 
Klan, Queen Marie, and a German 
Fascist revolution, and on the side be- 
trothing his daughter to the King of 
Poland—although he has no daughter 
and Poland has no king. 

As to the rumored automobile war, 
Mr. Ford said years ago: “Time spent 
on your competitors is time lost to 
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your business.” He has never made & 
single move in his business with ref- 
erence to competitors. For in his 
theory of business competitors do not 
exist. His guide toyprices is not what 
the other man may charge but the 
lowest price at which he can produce. 

It is rumored that the present Ford 
car is going to appear with the stand- 
ard gear shift. It is an absolute pol- 
icy that no change may be made in 
the car which cannot be incorporated 
in any existing Ford car. That policy 
will not be materially departed from. 
The car, however, is ever changing 
and will continue to change. The 
largest single improvement since the 
self-starter is the mew vaporizer, 
which is now standard on all models 
and gives a greater mileage, in addi- 
tion to other advantages. Mr. Ford 
believes that the demand for a stand- 
ard gear-shift is not large enough to 
warrant a change, since more than 
half of the world’s motorists are using 
the transmission he devised. No dras- 
tic change of any kind, such as a mo- 
tor which will use a new fuel is con- 
templated. Some body changes in the 
direction of appearance will continue 
to be made. 

The five-day week, rumors notwith- 
standing, was introduced exactly for 
the reasons stated and for no others. 
[See “Five Days’ Work—Six Days’ 
Pay,” by Mr. Crowther, in The Read- 
er’s Digest, December, ’26.] 

During most of November, 52,000 
men were employed at the Fordson 
plant and 37,000 at Highland Park. 
This is about 11,000 below the peak 
employment of the year. The average 
daily withdrawals at Fordson were 
only 50 and at Highland Park 25. The 
added production is being had by bet- 
tering the methods and arrangements 
and by weeding out the men who want 
to loaf. No man who wants to work 
has been disturbed, regardless of his 
physical or mwnental capacity—there is 
a job for every sort of man. Only fhe 
man who shirks is being let go. 

There is something which might be 
called a crisis in the low-priced car 
market, but it is one in which the 
Ford Company is the least involved. 
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The Background of China’s Upheaval 


Condensed from The Independent (January, '27) 
W. Lock Wei 


HINA may be said to have 

awakened from her lethargy in 

the year 1895, at the end of her 
war with Japan, when the proud, 
self-complacent mistress of the East 
was so rudely humiliated. Her peo- 
ple began to realize the weakness of 
her government; and a general out- 
cry demanding political reforms rose 
from all parts of the country. As- 
sisted by Kang Yu-wei, the Fmperor 
Kwang Hsu issued a series of high- 
sounding edicts, which were recorded 
in history under the category of the 
“Hundred Days of Reform.” This 
period also marked the rise of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who was trained to be- 
lieve in a “government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple,” and who maintained that no 
reform of permanency could be made 
until the Manchus were driven out. 
All schemes for reform made by the 
weak but well-intentioned emperor, 
however, were crushed when the 
empress dowager resumed regency. 
Kwang Hsu was captured and im- 
prisoned, and Kang Yu-wei had to fly 
for his life. 


Disappointed at the empty prom- 
ises of political reforms by the 
throne, the Chinese people suffered 
another severe setback. The foreign 
powers demanded and took away one 
territory after another from China. 
In 1898 she lost Kowloon, the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, Kwangchow, Wei- 
haiwei, and Kiaochow. These bar- 
baric depredations infuriated the 
people, and they vented their feel- 
ings upon the Manchus, who were 
partly responsible. By a clever move 
on the part of the officials, the peo- 
ple’s anger was turned on the for- 
eigners. There followed the Boxer 
rebellion, and China’s subsequent 
signing of the Peace Protocol of 
1901 which robbed her of many of 
her attributes of a sovereign state. 
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In 1906 groups of representatives 
went to Peking demanding a consti- 
tutional government. Realizing the 
grim determination of the people, 
the Peking court promised to give 
reform of the laws, of the ad- 
ministrative systems and the public 
finance, and the reorganization of 
the army and the navy. In 1907 
a National Council was. estab- 
lished for the express purpose of at- 
tending to the political changes to be 
introduced. This council was made 
up of members who were directly or 
indirectly under the control of the 
throne. Realizing the hopelessness 
of the methods of the Manchus, the 
Chinese people turned their attention 
to the doctrine preached by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, who had then a handsome 
reward on his head. The year 1908 
marked the beginning of a most re- 
markable period in Chinese history. 
Tens of thousands of students were 
sent to every part of the world in 
search of knowledge. This move- 
ment furnished Dr. Sun Ya*-sen a 
fertile field in which to s-w the 
seeds of his program to drive out the 
Manchus and build up a Chinese 
republic. 

It was not until Oct. 10, 1911, led 
by Li Yuan-hung at Wuchang, that 
the revolutionists realized their 
dream. They forced the Manchu boy 
emperor to abdicate, and the new re- 
gime, the Republic of China, was 
established. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was 
elected Provisional President. 

Soon this government went out of 
existence. It was evident that in or- 
der to avoid another war, Yuan Shih- 
kai, the powerful statesman and 
warrior in control of the immense 
military machine, would have to be 
given the throne. At first very lit- 
tle opposition to this movement 
was raised, although the people were 
very much against monarchy. On 
Dec. 25, 1915, General Tsai Ao of 
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Yunnan raised the banner to defend 
the republic. He rallied the repub- 
lican forces all over the country, and 
in less than four months Emperor 
Yuan’s military machine was broken 
to pieces, the provisional constitu- 
tion was reinstated, and Vice Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung was elevated to 
the Presidency. In 1917, the rem- 
nant of the military machine lert 
behind by Yuan-Shih-kai, the tuch- 
wns of the provinces, again rose in 
arms. The National Assembly was 
dissolved, President Li forced out, 
and Chang Hsun placed the boy em- 
peror on the throne. This led to the 
declaration of independence of the 
southwestern provinces and _ the 
formation of the Canton Govern- 
ment to support the National Assem- 
bly and to defend the constitution. 
The boy emperor was again over- 
threwn, and the country once more 
plunged into civil war. For a time 
the chief contention was between -the 
north and the south; then the war 
lords of the various provinces joined 
in. Since then trouble has been un- 
ceasing. 


Thus, since 1911, the country has 
gone through three major revolu- 
tions and changed the form of gov- 
ernment twice. Three parliaments 
have been elected, none of which 
met because the people could not 
agree on the proper division of pow- 
er between the central and provincial 
governments and the executive and 
legislative departments. 

It may be advisable, however, to 
point out that wars in China are 
wars on the retail basis. ‘They are 
apt to be long-drawn affairs; but peo- 
Prle in many of the provinces seem to 
be able to carry on their daily rou- 
tine peacefully without a govern- 
ment, and foreign trade between 
China and other countries seems still 
to flourish. The volume of import 
and export trade between the United 
States and China for the year 1925 
was $263,100,000, which was an in- 
crease of $6,000,000 over the year 
1924, and $200,000,000 over the av- 
erage annual volume during the 
period between 1910 and 1914. 
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The most important point to bear 
in mind is that China must be left 
free to work out her own salvation. 
The newspapers are full of tales of 
horror about foreigners; yet they are 
really muck safer in China than the 
natives. The reason is that even the 
lawless war lords have learned the 
bitter lesson of the Boxer rebellion— 
that foreigners are only too ready to 
grasp any excuse to demand new ter- 
ritories from China, which is at the 
present time practically without a 
government. 


Today the real source of trouble 
in China is the struggle between two 
theories of government. One party 
advocates that China be ruled by a 
strongly centralized government, with 
a powerful man at its head. The 
other is of the conviction that the 
country being so vast in size, so nu- 
merous in population, so different in 
social and economic’ conditions 
among the provinces, cannot be gov- 
erned by such a system. The first 
theory has been put into practice and 
has failed. Yuan Shih-kai’s military 
machine has proved to be one of the 
most destructive and costly weapons 
known. The million men in uniform 
today consume about four-fifths of 
the country’s revenues, and yet 
China is still in a state of chaos. A 
movement is now on foot to estab- 
lish provincial constitutions among 
the independent provinces. Both 
Chekiang and Hunan have adopted 
such Constitutions. 


Though still in the background, 
young China is strongly in favor of 
the latter theory of government. The 
general opinion is that each province 
should be ruled by a governor, to be 
elected by the people for a fixed term 
of office, whose powers and duties 
should be clearly defined in the pro- 
vincial constitution. The national 
government should enact laws for the 
whole nation, direct its foreign af- 
fairs, provide and maintain the 
means of national defense, build and 
control national systems of trans- 
portation, and provide for a national 
income. 
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What Can We Believe 


Condensed from the Woman’s Home Companion (February, '27) 


Bruce Barton 








“Editor, Woman’s Home Companion: 

“I want to thank you for the clearer 
portrait of Jesus that has come to me 
through reading The Man Nobody 
Knows. For the first time in my life 
I can think of Jesus as a real person 
—happy, helpful, loving life. . . The 
newspapers are so full of controversy, 
all so bewildering, that I wish that 
Mr. Barton had written one more chap- 
ter—What Can We Believe? Please let 
us have it.” 








HERE are three things to be said 
before we turn directly to answer- 
ing this letter. First, every period 
in history has been a time of religious 
crisis. The Middle Ages, outwardly 
so dominated by the church, were spir- 


itually barren, soiled by greed and dis- 


graced by intolerance. Even in the 
times of our great-grandparents the 
tide of religious interest ebbed and 
flowed. In the year 1800 for example 
there was only one professing Christ- 
ian in the student body of Yale. 

That great thinker, Professor Rau- 
schenbusch, was once delivering an 
address on thé social aspects of Chris- 
tianity. He was interrupted by a so- 
cialist who climbed onto a chair and; 
launched a bitter attack against the 
church. Professor Rauschenbusch 
waited patiently and spoke only a sin- 
gle sentence of comment. “Nobody 
kicks a dead horse,” he said quietly 
and proceeded with his paper. He was 
right. Nobody takes the trouble to 
attack a man or an institution from 
which life has departed. The church 
is still very much alive. 

The second thing to remember is 
that discussion and even disagreement 
are inherent in the very nature of 
Christianity. Jesus was a layman, 
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holding no priestly office and having 
no more bitter opponents than the 
highly organized and very pious 
ehurch of his day. He cared little for 
forms or creeds. His whole message 
was an invitation to men to think for 
themselves. 

In the third place we can take great 
satisfaction in the steady growth of 
tolerance. This is a victory, and a 
Christian victory. That ‘tolerant 
spirit which Jesus taught and the 
early disciples followed has been sad- 
ly missing from the world through a 
large part of the so-called Christian 
era. It is much more in evidence to- 
day. We should take satisfaction in 
its growth. 

And now for the letter. The best 
way to answer it, I think, is to tell in 
simple language the spiritual biogra- 
phy of a typical, thoughtful American 
—a woman between 35 and 40 years of 
age, who has passed through the vari- 
ous stages of religious doubt and has 
found a sure footing. She told me 
her story in full detail and it is, I am 
sure, the story of thousands. 

Her home was strict; her father 
was a country doctor and a deacon in 
the Methodist Church. At 17 the girl 
went away to the state university. If 
her religious beliefs had been set 
down frankly at that time they would 
have read something like this: 

“God is a man, very powerful, who 
sits on a jeweled throne in a palace 
in heaven, which is a city with solid 
gold streets and high walls studded 
with diamonds and rubies. The gate 
of the city is tended by Saint Peter 
who shuts it sternly against nearly all 
comers. The Recording Angel has a 
desk near the throne and looks down 
at the world continuously, noting ev- 
ery mistake ‘vhich mortals make. 

“God is very stern and very much 
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depressed by the wickedness of the 
world. He started the human race 
with Adam and Eve in a beautiful gar- 
den where they had every chance to 
lead perfect lives. But they sinned 
and this made God so angry that he 
condemned the whole race. Thus ev- 
ery child is born under the curse of 
Adam’s sin and up to the time when 
Jesus came into the world every man, 
Woman and child had been born only 
to be damned. Jesus was the Son, who, 
having a kinder heart, had persuaded 
God to give the human race one more 
chance. He had left his high place in 
heaven and consented to come down to 
earth for a few years, where he was 
unhappy and misunderstood and final- 
ly crucified. The anger of God was 
appeased by this great sacrifice. He 
accepted it as a vicarious offering on 
the part oi all those who would confess 
the name of Jesus and be baptized. 
Such believers will ‘inherit eternal 
life’; all others, even those dying in 
infancy, were still under the curse of 
Adam’s fall.” 


A pretty solemn and terrible creed. 
The girl would have been depressed 
by it if she had thought about it very 
much but college filled her life witn 
new experiences. In the college 
church she heard famous preachers 
who talked very little about the fear 
of God and much about his love. She 
taught a class in the Sunday school of 
one of the town churches. All in all 
it was a wonderful first year. 


An occasional doubt crept into her 
mind. There was a professor on the 
faculty who was whispered to be an 
“agnostic.” Every religion, according 
to his point of view, had some truth 
and was adapted to the spiritual needs 
of the people who embraced it. Amer- 
icans would do better to stay at home 
and make their own land a true exam- 
ple of Christian culture rather than 
seek to change the faith of other 
lands. These were shocking views to 
the girl yet when she was invited to 
a Sunday evening at the professor’s 
house where his wife played good mu- 
sic and he talked about books she 
thought she had never seen a finer 
home life. It seemed terrible to the 
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gir] that such a family should be 
damned. 


Her course in biology was a shock. 
Under the microscope she saw cells 
divide and multiply themselves. In 
lectures illustrated by specimens and 
charts she heard the thrilling story of 
the unfolding of creation, the painful 
struggle upward through ever higher 
forms of life. She could not reconcile 
it with what she had been taught. 
There were no Adam and Eve in this 
story of creation. Man could not have 
“fallen” because he had never been 
up, but was only now on his way up. 
And if man had never fallen, then the 
curse of Adam’s sin was not on the 
race. 


In astronomy she learned that our 
world is not the center of the universe 
but only one tiny speck in endless 
space where there are hundreds and 
perhaps millions of universes. Each 
star, she learned, is a sun—many of 
them far larger than our sun; and 


around many are dark planets like our 
world. Millions of worlds, all travel- 
ing their appointed circuits in space. 
Her professor of astronomy ventured 
the belief that many of these worlds 


were inhabited, some of them, perhaps, 
by beings of higher intelligence and 
greater powers than we. It seemed to 
the girl entirely possible. She could 
hardly believe that God would build 
a great hotel of millions of rooms ana 
have only one room occupied. 

If the other worlds were inhabited, 
were their inhabitants also God’s chil- 
dren? And if so had they sinned like 
ourselves and had it been necessary 
for Jesus to visit each separate world 
and there be crucified for its sins? 
She was shocked by the question. It 
nibbled away at the foundations of 
all her beliefs. She began to be doubt- 
ful of everything. 

There was a very wise and kindly 
old professor in the university who 
had a daughter about her own age. 
She looked on him as a sort of resi- 
dent father, and when her doubts were 
fiercest she went to him and poured 
them out. 

“I understand,” he said to her. “I 
have been through it all myself. Let 
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us start and build anew. Are there 
any foundations of which we can ke 
Is there anything that we 


sure? 
know?” 


The two worked together, and grad- 
ually there grew up in the mind of 
the girl a few very simple convictions. 
They are not an elaborate creed; they 
leave many points unsettled; they 
commit to the realm of trust many 
subjects about which finite minds can 
never be sure. But they are unshak- 
able and, through an active and use- 
ful lifetime, they have satisfied her 
heart. Let us set them down as she 
passed them on to me: 


Somewhere and somehow back of 
this vast universe there is an Intelli- 
gence, a God. She simply could not 
conceive of a universe that just hap- 
pened; it seemed to her far more in- 
credible than a universe that was 
planned. “Suppose somebody hands 
you a watch,” she said: “you open the 
back and see the ingenious and won- 
derfully delicate arrangement of the 
works. ‘Who made it?’ you ask and 
the person who handed it to you an- 
swers, ‘Nobody made it. The parts 
were simply tossed onto a desk and 
there they gathered themselves to- 
gether, wound themselves up and 
started themselves to keeping time.’ 
You pass a great cathedral and inquire 
the name of the builder. ‘There was 
no builder,’ your guide replies. ‘The 
bricks and stee] and mortar, the glass 
and marble were dumped here on this 
open lot. They lifted themselves up 
into the structure that you _ see.’ 
Against such absurdities your intelli- 
gence revolts. But is it any less re- 
volting to the intelligence to stand out 
under the stars and believe that they 
gathered themselves together out of 
the vapors, that they determined their 
courses, settled the cycle of the sea- 
sons and are spinning away in space 
without plan or purpose—a senseless 
merry-go-round of motion, doomed at 
last to destruction? 


“To me it is more reasonable to be- 
lieve than not to believe—to assume a 
Creator than to suppose that such a 
creation could have been undesigned. 
Furthermore, if there is no _ Intelli- 
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gence behind the universe, then the 
universe has created something great- 
er than itself. For it has created us 
and we are intelligent. To say that 
the less can create the greater violates 
all reason. I cannot accept such an 
idea. There is an Intelligence behind 
the universe; there is a purpose and 
a plan. I will call the Intelligence 
God. 


“What sort of God is he? He must 
be at least as good as I am for he has 
created me. I do not like to see peo- 
ple suffer. I do not punish children 
for mistakes which they make unwit- 
tingly. It gives me pleasure to see 
men and women happy, and if I had 
power and wealth I would like noth- 
ing so much as to share them with the 
weak and poor. God has infinite 
power and wealth. Surely his pleas- 
ure in human happiness must be as 
keen as that of any of his creatures; 
surely Jesus was right in telling us 
that he is not a cruel judge and pun- 
isher, but a loving Father. 

“If there is a God and if he is a 
loving God then there must be some 
sort of life beyond the grave? Immor- 
tality is a necessary complement of 
the existence and nature of God. The 
whole spectacle of human experience 
seems meaningless without it. To 
what end is all the struggle and suf- 
fering and self-sacrifice? To produce 
a nobler race, a finer character? And 
for what? In order to blot it all out 
at the end? Where is the justice in 
such a plan? Wouid you, if you were 
God, plant in men’s hearts the convic- 
tion that there is a meaning in life 
only to leave that conviction meaning- 
less? 


“I believe in Jesus. I believe that 
he was divine in that he was nearer to 
God than any being who has ever 
walked the earth, and that the con- 
ception of God which he gave is the 
noblest and truest which mankind 
will ever have. There are many facts 
about his life which do not seem to 
me very important. Men have fought 
and died over the question of the vir- 
gin birth, but Jesus never mentioned 
it; two of the Gospels do not mention 
it; Paul did not mention it. Over 
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the miracles great debates have been 
waged. Jesus himself seemed to re- 
gard them as incidental. He sought 
wherever he could to avoid them, and 
frequently warned those whom he 
healed to say nothing about it. 


“His life is the great miracle. His 
conception of God as Father is the 
central fact of his life. Of these I am 
sure and for me, they are enough. 

“I believe in the church. Of course 
the record of the church is not per- 
fect. What human institution or 
profession is perfect? Is medicine? 
Is law? Is banking? Is government? 
Toward all these institutions I exer- 
cise a spirit of cooperation, recogniz- 
ing that they are human and imper- 
fect, but recognizing also that they 
are struggling upward toward ideals 
and that they deserve my confidence 
and help. 3} 


“Surely the church has a right to 
claim the same indulgence and sym- 
pathy which I extend to every other 
human enterprise. It is nothing but 
a group of weak and tempted people 
like myself, who recognize their im- 
perfections just as clearly as do their 
critics. But they represent, as best 


they can, the ideals of the finest char- 
acter which the earth has ever known. 
Out of their benevolence have come our 
colleges, our hospitals and charities. 
What good works cf equal value have 


their critics erected? Down through 
the ages the altar fires have been kept 
burning and from the churches have 
emerged the men and women of 
achieving faith. My place is inside 
trying to build the church more 


strongly, not outside helping to tear it 
down. 


“I believe in people. The worst 
thing that can be said against the 
church is that its theology has por- 
trayed men and women as children of 
the devil, whereas Jesus regarded 
them as sons and daughters of God. 
Men and women are magnificent. Con- 
sider any common life—driven by 
work and worry, harassed by pain, 
facing the certainty of death—see the 
courage of it, the eternal hope, the 
fine faith that tomorrow will be bet- 
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ter, that somehow there is meaning te 
existence, and that character is worth 
its cost! Every such life is a great 
drama. 


“Finally, I believe in God’s power to 
succeed. Step by step the universe 
is working out the details of his in- 
finite plan. I do not pretend to un- 
derstand the plan. I cannot explein 
why God allows pain and suffering, 
though without suffering no high char- 
acter is possible. 

“But of one thing I am assured— 
that God’s thoughts are so much vast- 
er than our own that what seems un- 
reasonable and‘ meaningless to us 
may be perfectly clear and kindly as 
an infinite plan. We have oniy 
touched the fringes of his mysteries. 
From the dawn of creation the stars 
have traveled their silent courses, but 
only yesterday did we begin to know 
anything about them. For thousands 
of years the air has been full of 
voices and music. All was silence to 
our ears until the radio came—but 
the voices and music were always 
there. What other’ undiscovered 
mysteries lie about us? What conti- 
nents of unexplored delights? We 
can only vaguely guess, but surely we 
have seen enough already so that only 
a fool would dare to use the foolish 
word ‘impossible A God whose 
thought is far beyond us can be 
trusted to think right. 


“God has only started his great ad- 
venture in the development of sons 
and daughters. To the success of the 
enterprise he has pledged all his pow- 
er and wisdom. I do not ask that I 
shall understand every move in the 
program. It is enough for me to do 
my work and to know that in what 
he has started he will surely suc- 
ceed.” 

This, then, is the story of a typical 
American woman, and these are the 
seven points of her belief. They are 
not a creed; they leave many mat- 
ters unsettled which to other minds 
are essentially important. But of 
these seven firm convictions she is 
sure and through an active and use- 
ful life, as I have said, they have 
stood the test. 
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Follow the Leader 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
Konrad Bercovici 


AST summer I made a four 
months’ automobile tour of 
Europe, from Spain to the Bal- 

kans. I heard American jazz music 
everywhere. And in the wake of 
American music have come American 
cars, American phonographs, Ameri- 
can merchandise of all kinds. 

The possession of an American 
car or of an American-made piano 
is considered the height of affluence 
and taste. It is fashionable to own 
them. All the best articles of toilet, 
both for men and women, are either 
of American origin or counterfeit. In 
Spain, men’s ready-made clothes are 
simply called ‘‘Americano.” You 
don’t ask for a coat—you ask for 
an “Americano.” 

The Americanization of France 
can hardly be described. American 
methods of industry, American bank- 
ing methods, American street cars, 
American underwear for men, razors, 


automobiles, phonographs, American 
dentists, American doctors, have be- 
come the thing. 


The younger Frenchmen, 
cially, vie with one another in look- 


espe- 


ing as American as possible. Tailors 
who employ American cutters are the 
ones most sought after. American 
shoes are the style. American hats 
have replaced the borsalino.. And 
every time I sail for the United 
States my French lady friends beg 
me to bring them silk stockings. 
“One is ‘chic’ in American stock- 
ings,’’ one of them explained. 

American jazz songs, when trans- 
lated into French, retain at least one 
verse in the original. More English 
words and American slang steal into 
the French language in one year 
than hundreds of years of close con- 
tact with the English have intro- 
duced. 

On the French bills of fare in the 
restaurants one finds ‘‘Hamburger 
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Steak,” “Bacon and Eggs,” ‘‘Boston 
Beans.” In the language of sport, 
many of our terms are definitely in- 
corporated into the French tongue. 
French writers use American terms 
freely and they become part and par- 
cel of the living language. In Paris 
they played Eugene O’Neill’s Em- 
peror Jones, The Hairy Ape, and 
Anna Christie, and there were pages 
and pages in the newspapers about 
the new stagecraft of the Americans. 
French musical comedies try to imi- 
tate the Ziegfeld shows. Only a few 
years ago the contrary was the case. 
American vaudevillists and acrobats 
crowd the variety stage. American 
popular songs are immediately trans- 
lated and have a great vogue. 

Never before have so many 
Frenchmen spoken English, or at- 
tempted to speak English. ... Beards 
and mustaches have disappeared on 
the boulevards. Last year in Ger- 
many there appeared several books 
about America, so enthusiastic, so 
flattering, the best American cannot 
read them without blushing. Henry 
Ford’s book has had an unusual sale 
over the whole of Europe. In 
France Jack London’s books sell into 
the hundreds of thousands; Oliver 
Curwood is as popular there as here. 
Fennimore Cooper is being read with 
great gusto. Every important Ameri- 
can novel is translated into German 
first, then into Scandinavian, French, 
Italian, etc. 

In Italy, a banker said to me: “If 
we could introduce the American 
banking system here, within a short 
time we would become as prosperous 
as you are there. What is holding 
Italy back is an ancient banking ma- 
ehinery. Only American methods 
can save us.” 

“We have all things America has,” 
was the burden of almost everybody’s 
claim, “but our factories, our insti- 
tutions, our politics are rusty, cum- 
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bersome old things. Our eyes are 
directed across the ocean.” 


In Austria and Hungary my gypsy 
friends greeted me with the newest 
jazz. I had been only two hours in 
Budapest when I was invited to a 
baseball game. I had not been that 
many hours in Bulgaria when I was 
invited to a football game, where 
the players were equipped with 
American gear. And I, who had 
come from America, seemed to be the 
only one who still wore a mustache! 
Even the Moldavians had succumbed 
to the American safety razor. 


Only a few years before the World 
War, at the very mention of America 
everybody shrugged his shoulders. 
It was a country where someone 
went for the filthy lucre. No cul- 
ture. No intellectual attainments of 
any kind. Today you cannot pass 
down any of the principal streets of 
Madrid, Bucharest, Belgrade, Vienna, 
without seeing ‘‘American’’ some- 
thing or other in the shop windows; 
and American moving pictures, of 
course, everywhere. Even the Tat- 
tars on the Black Sea listen to jazz. 
They wear B.V.D.’s instead of bath- 
ing suits. 

In Turkey the red fez has been 
banished and the modern hat has be- 
come obligatory. Kemal Pasha is 
striving to introduce American meth- 
ods and American goods. 

Everywhere in Europe the good 
hotels claim to have ‘American in- 
Stallations.” . .. If some financial 
adjustment were possible whereby 
the cost of things would not be so 
high, or the European money of most 
countries would not be so low, we 
should become the greatest export- 
ing country in the history of the 
world, such is the craving and de- 
mand for American-made things. 

Before the war French and Ger- 
man pianos were imported here. To- 
day the demand for American pianos 
in France is greater than the possi- 
bility of delivery. Why, even Amer- 
ican perfumes have taken the place 
of French ones! American tooth 
paste. American shaving cream. 
American cigarettes. Everybody is 


anxious to possess, to use, something 
from across the sea. 


In Servia and Bulgaria, in Ru- 
mania, in Czechoslovakia, American 
agricultural machines have entirely 
superseded the ones of German 
make, though Leipzig and Koln are 
manufacturing them much cheaper. 
Every office in Europe that wants to 
look like an office has at least one 
American typewriter. In Austria and 
Hungary and in the Balkan coun- 
tries the gasoline filling stations ad- 
vertise American gasoline and oil, 
though native oil is cheaper. 


There is not an illustrated paper, 
from Spain to the Balkans, even 
down to Turkey, that does not con- 
tain at least once a week an illus- 
tration of something or other from 
America, the country of wonders. 
Europe has gone America-mad. 
France and Austria are fast losing 
their proverbial politeness. It is 
stylish to be brief and abrupt. 


When our gates were open and 
immigrants from all over the world 
poured in, Europe was very skepti- 
cal about us. Things American were 
looked at with suspicion. While 
they could come here, only a certain 
class came. The rest shrugged shoul- 
ders at the mere mention of America. 
But after the war everyone talked 
about our stringent immigration 
laws. Those who, years before, had 
looked down upon those who had 
gone suddenly discovered that they 
had never wanted anything so 
strongly as to go to America. 

One world-famous European writer 
said to me: ‘‘The walls of Jericho fell 
after seven days of the blowing of 
the ram’s horn. The walls of Europe 
are now falling to the sound of the 
drum and the saxophone. Traditions 
as well as thrones are being shaken 
to pieces by tom-toms and charles- 
tons. Ere long we shall have the 
United States in Europe. 

“When the history of old Europe 
shall be written, a hurdred years 
from now, the historian will have to 
keep in mind the great day when the 
American immigration quota became 
a law.” 
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A Day in a Senator’s Life 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (February, ’27) 


As Told by a Member of the 


NCE a United States Senator was 
asked: ‘‘How much are you a 
statesman and how much an er- 

rand boy?” He answered: “Ninety 
percent errand boy and 10 percent 
statesman, and maybe I’m overdoing 
the statesman.” 

I asked one of the influential and 
active members of the Senate, chair- 
man of powerful committees, and 
holder of important posts, to keep a 
memorandum of all his activities on 
the day following. Here is his 
record: 

Arise at 7 a. m., bathe, shave, 
breakfast. No sooner do I dip my spoon 
into the grapefiuit than the tele- 
phone rings. A constituent who was 
vice-chairman of a county committee 
during the past campaign has just 
arrived on the Patronage Limited. 
He wants to see the President, and 
he wants to get into the Senate gal- 
lery. I tell him, of course, I’ll take 
care of all his wants. I write a note 
to Rudolph Forster to look after him 
at the White House. Then I ar- 
range for him to visit the presidential 
yacht Mayflower, and to go through 
the Government Printing Office. 

On my way down town, I stop at 
the Veterans’ Bureau. There I in- 
quire, ‘‘Where are the papers in the 
ease of John Smith, who was gassed 
in the St. Mihiel offensive, and why 
is he getting only 75 percent disabil- 
ity allowance when any one with a 
grain of sense ought to know that he 
is entitled to at least 100 percent.” 

Next, I call on Internai Revenue 
Commissioner Blair, to talk to him 
about a constituent whose automo- 
bile has been confiscated by prohibi- 
tion agents after it had been cap- 
tured in a rum case. I explain that 
the constituent is a school teacher 
who never took a drink in his life; 
that the automobile was stolen from 
him and used for this purpose. .. I 
hurry down to the State Department. 
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Upper House to Robert B. Smith 


I endeavor to have the sister of an 
Irish constituent admitted as a non- 
quota immigrant. I drop into the 
office of Wilbur J. Carr to inform 
him I have three young friends who 
are anxious to get into the consular 
service. 


The White House is next on my 
itinerary. The President listens at- 
tentively as I tell him of the great in- 
justices being done to my state in 
the distribution of federal patron- 
age. Then I break the news to him 
that I have a distinguished constitu- 
ent who is anxious to serve his coun- 
try in some diplomatic post. . . That 
task accomplished, I leave for the 
Pension Office. A veteran constitu- 
ent, who served in the Civil War, is 
due for an increase in pension. He 


is not able to make the trip over to 
Summerworth, so I induce them to 
issue a special order to have the ex- 
aminer go to his home. 


I arrive at my office and find the 
reception room filled with persons 
waiting to see me. They give me 
looks which seem to imply: “This is 
a pretty time for a United States 
Senator to be arriving at his desk.” 
They are sight-seeing tourists. I 
give them cards to the Senate gal- 
lery, and arrange an appointment for 
them to shake the President’s hand. 
I send them away with a card en- 
titling them to inspect the Booth 
relics at the Treasury. 


Senators get to be sight-seeing 
guides after a few years in Washing- 
ton. Without a moment’s hesitation 
I can tell a visitor how to get to 
Arlington and what time the car 
leaves for Mt. Vernon. 


A negro is next in line. He was 
a delegate to the first Republican 
convention and voted for Coolidge. 
He thinks he hasn’t been properly re- 
warded, and wants the postmaster- 
ship in his home town. I “lend” him 
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$5 and send him away happy... The 
next gentleman introduces himself as 
“the man in the gray hat who was 
first to shake hands with you after 
your speech in Kokomo in 1922.’ He 
has a case in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau; and his own Senator hasn’t 
been able to do anything about it; 
hence he appeals to me. 

Next, I dash off a note for an old 
campaign worker and tell him how 
to get to the Republican National 
Headquarters. A woman whose 
grandmother was born in my state 
appeals to me to help her find a job. 
She heard Washington was the place 
to come for a job, and in view of her 
close connection with my state she 
thought of me first as the proper per- 
son to assist her. . . Then comes a 
boy from my home town who wants 
to study law. He has received a cat- 
alog which tells him how he can 
work at any easy government job 
during the day, earning enough 
money to pay all expenses, and then 
go to school at night. So he wants 
to accept ‘‘a position in the Govern- 
ment.” I explain that I may be able. 
to get him something in the folding 


room. He leaves after giving me the 
distinct impression that all his folks 
will vote for my opponent in the next 
primary. 

A couple of newspaper men use up 
some more time asking aimless ques- 


tions. .. . Then I begin dictating a 
few letters. I am interrupted by the 
telephone. “Did you forget the 
meeting of the Committee on Indian 
Relations?” I rush over to the com- 
mittee room. 

The hour of 12 having arrived, I 
enter the Senate Chamber and sit 
watchfully alert through the morn- 
ing hour, on the look-out for Sena- 
tors trying to get extraneous matter 
into the Record. More pages arrive 
with more cards. I meet a fashion- 
able and effusive lady who seems to 
know me well without my knowing 
her. She wants to get into the gal- 
lery and finds everything crowded 
except the space set aside for sena- 
tors’ families and diplomats. I in- 
form her that I am unable to aid 
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her. She turns away scornfully and 
no doubt writes to her friends in 
my state, urging them to punish me 
on election day. 

A delegation arrives to urge me to 
go to Central City to deliver an ad- 
dress on the occasion of the opening 
of the new Elks Temple. I tell them 
regretfully that I have already made 
an engagement to speak to the Ki- 
wanis Club at Zenith Falls on that 
date. . . I inform William Jones that 
the Post Office Department is ada- 
mant in its refusal to extend R. F. 
D. No. 5, although I consider it an 
outrage that the route should end at 
the fork of the creek when everyone 
knows it should run beyond the 
cross roads, 

A colleague asks if I can’t get him 
another clerk on his pay-roll. An- 
other Senator asks me to help his 
bill to allow a claim of $6500 for “a 
poor devil who needs the money.” 
He promises to do as much for me 
when he can get a chance. 


I invite a very influential citizen 
from my state to lunch. He orders 
an expensive meal, whiie I lunch 
frugally on crackers and milk. He 
wants to meet all the celebrities 
about. 


After the afternoon session, I go 
back to my office to assail the moun- 
tain of letters that buries my desk. 
At 6:30 I call it a day. I start home 
only to remember that I promised to 
meet some gentlemen at the Army 
and Navy Club to discuss a bill 
which they want me to introduce... 
I go out to dinner and sit beside a 
lady who wants to get her son into 
the Foreign Service. I get the point 
of her remarks and promise to do 
all I can. 


I give my wife the high sign, and 
we leave for home. After going to 
bed, the telephone rings. Wearily 
I stagger to the ’phone. It’s a news- 
paper man. He says: ‘Senator, 
what’s the situation on the World 
Court?” 

It is hard to get away from the 
conclusion that a Senator really- 
works for his $10,000 a year. 
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Franklin in Paris 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (September, ’26) 


Phillips 


HEN at the age of 70 Benjamin 
Franklin arrived in Paris, where 
he was to remain for nearly nine 
years as the American representative, 
he soon found time to write to Eliza- 
beth Partridge of Boston as follows: 


“Somebody it seems gave it out that 
1 loved Ladies; and then everybody 
presented me their Ladies (or the la- 
dies presented themselves) to be em- 
braced, that is to have their necks 
kissed. For as to kissing of lips 
or cheeks it is not the mode here, the 
first is reckoned rude, and the other 
may rub off the Paint. The French 
Ladies have however 1000 other ways 
of rendering themselves agreeable; by 
their various Attentions and Civilities, 
and their sensible conversation.” 

There is perceptible in this letter a 
foretaste of the exhilaration which 
Franklin was to feel on being set down 
in a social milieu exactly suited to his 
tastes. Here he found women not only 
inextinguishably feminine, but cul- 
tured enough to appreciate his oracular 
sayings, gay enough to enjoy his wit- 
ticisms, leisured enough to sit fdr 
hours at his feet—and sometimes on 
his knees; and practiced in all those 
gracious arts which few of his hard- 
worked countrymen had had either the 
instinct or the cash to cultivate. 


The hour of the French Revolution, 
in which so many of his friends wefe 
to perish, was approaching. Paris was 
deliriously squandering the wealth 
skimmed from the toil of millions of 
workmen and peasants. The upper- 
class men of France were busy with 
a thousand money-making, power-win- 
ning intrigues, leaving their women 
bored, and in a mood to welcome this 
novelty from the New World. 

Franklin made the most of the op- 
portunity which his immense prestige 
had won for him. He ejected from his 
memory the Poor Richardisms of his 
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young manhood; shed the horny in- 
tegument of a colonial shopkeeper and 
politician; and stood forth, with the 
adaptiveness which had ever been one 
of his most distinguishing traits, as a 
courtier, diplomat, and squire of 
dames—suave, mirthful, expansive, 
roguish to a degree. Crowds gathered 
at a respectful distance when he ap- 
peared in the streets. Medallions 
bearing his likeness were purchased 
and treasured. Proud houses opened 
eager doors at his approach. Learned 
men became credulous in his presence, 
and lovely women flouted distin- 
guished followers to call him “trés 
cher papa.” 

Years previously he had committed 
certain “errata” for which the moral- 
ists of Puritan American eyed him 
askance. For the purpose, no doubt, 
of grouting his personal structure at 
its weaker points, he had drawn up 


for himself a creed composed of the 
following points: temperance, silence, 
order, resolution, frugality, industry, 
sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanii- 
ness, tranquility, chastity and human- 
ity. These ideals he declared he should 


ever keep before his eyes. There is 
no evidence that while in Paris he 
sinned against cleanliness, but some of 
the others suffered at least a tempo- 
rary eclipse. 

His cellar at Passy contained more 
than 1000 bottles of well-chosen vint- 
ages. He taught his French friends 
a boisterous drinking song which he 
had laid aside for 40 years. He dined 
out six nights a week, and to his lady 
friends he addressed letters which 
have scandalized biographers. 

Franklin, however, did not lose his 
head. Amid the towering coiffures, 
the whitened wigs, the glittering 
sword blades and the velvet cloaks of 
Paris, a pawky something—perhaps an 
old showman’s instinct—caused him 
to appear in public with straight, un- 
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powdered hair, russet dress, and a cap 
of backwoods fur in the style made 
famous by Davy Crockett. Such aovel 
simplicity was pronounced delicieuse. 

Nor did he neglect his real job, 
which consisted in maintaining the 
prestige and credit of the far-off new 
republic. He repeatedly raised indis- 
pensable loans, circulated incessant 
propaganda, outfitted cruisers, settled 
disputes, and kept the British ambas- 
sador sulking in obscurity. 


Meantime he explored the 1000 man- 
ners by which, as he said, the ladies 
of France knew how to render them- 
selves agreeable. He held his own 
against the most gifted beaux of belle 
France. He was in turn father, uncle, 
confessor, and hovering lover. He 
charmed the young with his sportive 
lightness; he made the old laugh with 
his unblushing effrontery. Though 
then well beyond his three score and 
ten, Mme. Helvetius, in whose salon he 
was a favorite, was provoked to write 
him, apropos the possibility of their 
both rejoining their deceased mates in 
heaven: “but I believe that you, who 
have been a coquin, will be restored to 
more than one.” 

Among other feminine admirers of 
Franklin were the Duchess d’Enville, 
the Comtesse d’Houdetot, Mme. de 
Forbach, Mme. Lavoisier, Mlle. Flainu, 
and Mme. Brillon. The last-named 
was a woman of undoubted brilliance 
and force of character. Franklin, who 
dined at her home twice a week, paid 
rather ardent court to her, but in her 
he more than met a match. She kept 
him at arm’s length with the greatest 
skill and humor, and even declined to 
consider a marriage between her 
daughter and Franklin’s son, an alli- 
ance upon which he was decidedly 
bent. Nevertheless, she seems to have 
had a very genuine affection for him, 
for in after years the American Philo- 
sophical Society came into possession 
of 119 letters written by her to the 
festive doctor. She once wrote, “I find 
in your letter evidence of your friend- 
ship and a tinge of that gaiety and 
gallantry which make all women love 
you. Your proposal to carry me on 
your wings, if you were the Angel 
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Gabriel, made me laugh, but I would 
not accept it...” 


We must not take these passages too 
seriously. In these merry tilts with 
French dames he was merely respond- 
ing to the demands of the age, and 
giving his nimble pen good practice. 

Eight and a half years after Frank- 
lin had landed in France, Cornwallis 
suddenly surrendered at Yorktown, 
and Trés Cher Papa’s mission was at 
an end. Painfully—for his most fru- 
gal admonitions to his countrymen 
had not averted gout in himself—he 
set off for Havre in a litter lent by the 
Queen, of France—loved and pampered 
to the last by ladies. 

Franklin wrote his many maxims in 
an endeavor to incite himself, if pos- 
sible, to obey them. He was naturally 
slothful, careless, improvident, bibu: 
lous and amative. He successfully 
concealed these weaknesses by preach- 
ing against them until he was suffi- 
ciently powerful, through the acquisi- 
tion of property and position, to worry 
about them no longer. Like the good 
American that he was, he ioved to 
publish precepts for the other fellow 
to obey. 

His frequent falls through his own 
shop window had the effect of render- 
ing him tolerant, sagacious, and amia- 
ble. He acquired a mellowness and 
ripeness of observation which, added 
to his natural shrewdness, made him 
highly companionable. He increased 
in stature as the years went by. He 
despised superstition, war and cant. 
He was avid in pursuit of truth, 
knowledge and recipes for cheese-mak- 
ing. He helped to drive squalor out of 
municipalities and a decent comfort 
into the average home. By his exam- 
ple rather than by his hard and dis- 
mal precepts, he showed men that 
achievement comes less by hard work 
than by keeping one’s eyes open. He 
everywhere introduced good books, 
good printing and good conversation. 
One of the finest traits of his matured 
character was his generous apprecia- 
tion of excellent women. He was a 
tremendous lover of the world and its 
people. He was our first civilized pub- 
lic man. 
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Advertising High Hats Itself 


Condensed from The Bookman (February, °27) 


Helen Woodward 


HE advertising man in the United 

States thinks himself somebody 

special. He is in a business swol- 
len with pride and dollars, a faint 
relative to art and literature, and a 
still fainter relative to social service. 
He knows that he has an explosive 
influence on the mechanism of exist- 
ence and the shaping of thought. 


But when he goes to France he gets 
a shock, for he finds that there he is 
considered a rather low sort of thing. 
In England he is only a bit better. 
In Germany he feels happier, because 
its advertising is much like our own, 
except that the illustrations are bet- 
ter and there are nothing like so 
many billboards. 


In the 19th century advertising was 
considered undignified in the United 
States, as it is in France today. Be- 
ing considered undignified it natural- 
ly was so. Until recently solid con- 
cerns in France thought that adver- 
tising was a symptom of a sick busi- 
ness. Now, however, they are begin- 
ning to have Rotary Clubs in France 
and soon everything will be all right. 

Toward the end of the last century 
advertising here was gaining in 
money if not in prestige. Harper’s 
Magazine was started with the single 
purpose of advertising the firm’s own 
books. No outside publicity was ac- 
cepted. The Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. offered $18,000 for the use of the 
back page for a year and was refused. 
But the pressure was too great and 
the management contemptuously turn- 
ed over the whele of its advertising 
space for a small sum to a young 
man named J. Walter Thompson. And 
young Thompson triumphantly put 
his first ad in Harper’s Magazine. It 
sold jackstones—with which the most 
fascinating game of my childhood was 
piayed—and was enormously success- 
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ful. In a few years the magazine 
bitterly regretted its long contract 
with the bright young man, for the 
space soon became very valuable. 

But that time was not yet. In those 
simple days The Delineator, whose 
annual income from advertising must 
now run into millions, gave all its 
advertising space to an ink maker in 
return for ink. 

And then along came the machine 
age; where 50 had bought your goods 
before, 50,000 had to buy now. The 
most dignified concerns, even national 
banks, began to preen themselves in 
type. And so advertising is now a 
solid moral citizen talking enthusias- 
tically about truth and ideals. I 
think it is billions that are spent 
every year for advertising, but I am 
like the old lady at the lecture on 
astronomy. She arose aghast and in- 
terrupted the lecturer to demand, “Did 
you say the world was coming to an 
end in 34 million years?” “No madam, 
I said 34 billion.” “Oh,” the old lady 
sat down rclieved, “I thought you said 
millions.” 


For years advertisers tried to sell 
only specific products on the printed 
page. But during the war a new 
grandeur arrived. It is known as “In- 
stitutional Advertising.” It scorns any 
attempt to ask your patronage. It tells 
you something you want to know—or 
don’t want to know—and trusts you 
to be so grateful that you will come 
to the advertiser in time of need. 
Some of this advertising is very able; 
some far fetched and absurd. If you 
want to know what has happened to 
American advertising in the last 25 
years, try to recall the Ayey’s Sarsa- 
parilla wisdom of your youth. Then 
look in your current magazine at the 
advertising of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. The basic appeal is re- 
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ally the same, the modern method im- 
measurably more far sighted. 

There is a distressing story about 
a sentimental butter and egg man who 
used to say to the light ladies whom 
he supported, “Lie to me. Tell me 
you love me. Lie to me, kid.” Now 
that is what in essence the public 
says to the advertiser. It supports the 
advertising, pays for it, and likes a 
little glamour for its money. It is 
pained when an advertiser tells the 
raw truth. 

A few weeks ago the owner of one 
of the country’s largest department 
stores spread a month’s advertising 
before me and asked, “What do you 
think of it?” When I told him that 
he had a fine combination of institu- 
tional copy and bargain talk, he looked 
disappointed. “I hoped you would say 
that we ought to cut out the bargain 
talk.” And to my questioning air he 
added, “Because it isn’t true and I'd 
like to stick to the truth. You know 
there can’t be many bargains in the 
course of a year. If there are a dozen 
in one store, it’s a miracle. The only 
bargains there are come from some 
bankruptcy or other disaster where 
goods are sold in odd lots. And every 
big store in the country is fighting 
for these odd lots. Why I should 
think any woman would know that 
there couldn’t be all the bargains that 
we all advertise.” 

“Oh, they know all right,” I assur- 
‘d him, “but they want to play the 
little game with themselves....they 
want an excuse to spend the money 
they ought not to spend and the bar- 
gain gives them an urgent excuse to 
do it at once. They are really grate- 
ful to you for giving them the excuse. 
Most people love to spend money; all 
they want is justification in their own 
minds.” 

I told him about an incident where 
truth with a small “t” defeated Truth 
with a capital “T”’. A few years ago 
the Hurley Washing Machine Co., 
whose president was Chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, was having 
some difficulty in selling its machine. 
The company went to a large adver- 
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tising agency in Chicago. “How is 
your machine different from the 
others?” the copy man asked. “No 
different,” the Hurley people told him. 
“It’s just a first class machine that 
will do the work.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t get us anywhere,” 
said the copy man, impatiently. “It’s 
got to be different. Say, what’s this 
in here?” 

“This in here” was the reversible 
motor which turned the clothes first 
one way and then another. “Other 
machines got it?” demanded the copy 
man. “Sure.” The Hurley officials 
were a little contemptuous of his ig- 
norance of machinery. 

“Well, never mind.” The copy man 
was now aflame with creative fever. 
“We'll take this reversible motor and 
call it the Atlog. See? Buy the ma- 
chine with the Atlog. Turns the 
clothes first one way and then the 
other. Look for the Atlog.” 

“But the other machines have one 
too,” objected the client. “Well, we 
don’t have to say it, do we?” demand- 
ed the copy man. “We’ll just act as 
though this were the only machine 
that had such a thing. First we'll 
copyright the word Atlog. And then 
we'll say, ‘The only machine with the 
Atlog’.” 

The conference ended in jubilant ad- 
miration. “But where’d you get the 
name?” He pointed to a catalog ly- 
ing on the table. He had taken a 
couple of letters out of the word 
“catalog” and there you were. 

No actual lies were told, but it was 
truth with a very timid little “t”’. To 
show you what I mean by Truth with 
a large “T”’, I have prepared a little 


ad: 
I make the best tooth brushes that 


can be made. Twenty other manu- 
facturers make just as good tooth 
brushes as I do. But 1 don’t make 
any profit on theirs. So never mind 
theirs. Buy mine. It’s a good one 
and no dearer than others. Buy mine 
and I will make a profit. 

I wonder how many devout believers 
in commercial honesty would buy 
from this piece of copy. 
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The Boy and Sex 


Condensed from Physical Culture (February, '27) 
Dr. George A. Dorsey, Author of Why We Behave Like Human Beings 


EX is the artifice evolved by Na- 

ture to insure the human family 

against extinction. The sex im- 
pulse is and must inherently be as 
strong as the impulse to live. The 
study of biology is gradually destroy- 
ing the unnatural doctrine that the 
sex-impulse is man’s sign of degrada- 
tion. Nature knows better. Modern 
science has to fight the superstition 
_ the subject of sex must be kept 
on ice. , 


It is fear that makes us Jet sex 
alone. It is mock modesty that tells 
us the human body is something to 
conceal, and that its reproduction 
function is a taboo subject. Marriage, 
we are told, is a divine institution and 
the God of love is a saint; but sex is 
shameful and Cupid is a carnal beast. 
The paradox! 

We make no secret about the heart 
aud lungs and the stemach; we should 
be even more frank about the repro- 


ductive organs because they are more 


delicate. A mother tells her boy to 
eat slowly; the teacher of hygiene tells 
him to breathe deeply; but who is 
there to tell the boy of the grave 
dangers that threaten his sex organs? 
Most mothers are so fed up on the 
belief that sex is something shame- 
ful that it is painful for them to talk 
frankly on the subject. 

Through tedious and painful refine- 
ment, the human being has learned 
that the world is a more comfortable 
place to live in if people obey certain 
rules of law and order. They have 
yet to learn that much heartache, dis- 
ease and even death can be eliminated 
by tearing the veil of mystery from 
sex. 

The schools could greatly assist the 
mother in this important task. It 
ought to be that at least once or 
twice a year a competent physician 
should be brought in to instruct the 
boys and girls in the matter of re- 
production. This should be demon- 
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strated in class with a model, as in 
the study of anatomy. There should 
be no smirking at the menticn of sex, 
and it should be taught the same as 
hygiene. 


The physician-instructor should talk 
to these boys about the future im- 
portance of taking care of their re- 
productive organs. Boys should be 
told that gonorrhea and syphilis are 
definite things that inevitably come 
from abuse of the body and promiscui- 
ty. Venereal disease is a terrible in- 
ductment against civilization. It is 
the direct result cf keeping boys in 
ignorance. There is no justification 
for it. It is not a necessary evil. 

In every community there is at least 
one enlightened physician who will do 
it. Pay him to come into your home 
and talk with your children. Where 
the mother becomes emotional about 
imparting sex information to her boy, 
the physician is unemotional. He can 
talk about it as he does digestion. 

In this matter of sex knowledge 
there should be no procrastination. 
Nature never procrastinates. A mother 
may once or twice successfully 
divert her child’s curiosity about sex 
into other channels, but nevertheless 
Nature is on the job. Nothing so 
stimulates a boy’s curiosity as to feel 
that something is taboo. And curiosi- 
ty about sex is just as normal as curi- 
osity about engines or the moon. On 
the other hand, to force knowledge 
about sex on a child who has shown 
no curiosity about it is to overplay it. 

I repeat, treat sex as impersonally 
as you treat the power of speech and 
the tongue. Promiscuous bathirg in 
the family won’t hurt, either. There 
should be no secrets about the human 
form. If a boy has always seen his 
mother’s body he knows what she 
looks like and how she is made. Later, 
when he takes in burlesque shows or 
is inveigled into a corner to look at 
some pictures of nude women, he 
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won’t get any vicarious “kick” out of 
them. He won’t feel a purely sexual 
excitement. 

When the boy asks, “Where do 
babies come from?” it means that his 
brain is prepared to accept the an- 
swer. Don’t lie to him. Don’t put 
him off or you will be sorry. There 
are several excellent ways of putting 
this knowledge before a boy in an un- 
derstandabie way. 

Fire, for example, is fascinating to 
every boy. In some curious way car- 
bon is being oxidized, releasing heat. 
The heat warms the room. Heat a 
tea-kettle of water. As the water 
boils, hold a pinwheel in front of the 
spout and the steam will blow the 
Pinwheel around. Tell the boy that 
is how a locomotive is propelled. In 
other words, impress upon him that we 
can control heat and put it to work for 
us. 

Now crack open an egg. 
sterile. 


It may be 
All eggs have not been fertil- 


ized. When you have found one that 
has a cloudy little white spot cling- 
ing to the yolk you have found the 
beginning of all life. 
ter illustration. 


There is no bet- 
What is that cloudy 
shred? A little part of the rooster 
and a little part of the hen. The 
ovum, it is called. And the ovum does 
exactly the same thing as fire. It is 
oxidizing sugar and as a result is 
creating heat and energy. 

With that energy the ovum is pick- 
ing out of the egg the little particles 
that it needs to make it grow. It will 
make some of the particles into feath- 
ers, some into blood, some into bones. 
It will do all this in 21 days. At the 
end of that time a perfect little chick- 
en is formed. It will peck a hole in 
the shell and break through—a living 
animal. 

Now you can say to the boy: “You 
are a little part of your Daddy and a 
little part of me. You were once a 
tiny seed, like the ovum in the egg, 
except that you grew arms and legs 
and hair. The human embryo—the 
little seed—is the most wonderful 
thing in the world; so wonderful that 
Nature, to protect it, planted it inside 
me. My body protected you like the 
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egg shell protected the chicken, only 
you took nine long months to grow be- 
cause you are larger and have more 
parts than the chicken. All that time 
you were gathering from my body the 
things you needed to make you grow 
into a little boy. 

“Nature has given animals and 
people a way of uniting a fragment 
of the mother’s body with a frag- 
ment of the father’s and those two 
little fragments come together and 
grow into one little particle. That 
particle is the little seed from which 
you grew. Your Daddy grew the same 
way. So did I. So did your big sis- 
ter. All living things come into the 
world in this way.” 

With the mere answering of the 
boy’s question the mother has only 
begun his sex-instruction. She must 
teach him now how to protect his sex 
mechanism. It is not generally un- 
derstood that even at birth the litile 
nerve ends in the erogenous zones can 
be stimulated. Secret vices are easi- 
ly formed, causing anguish to parents 
and untold suffering to boys. 

Scaring a boy to death by telling 
him such a habit will lead to insanity 
is as grave a danger as the habit it- 
self. You can’t break the habit by 
scaring him, but he can be scared into 
a morose frame of mind or into other 
forms of abnormal behavior through 
these terrible years. I would say this 
to such a boy: “That part of your 
body has a definite function. You 
were once tco little to play out on the 
street alone. You can do it now. It 
is the same with that part of your 
body. It is not old enough, not strong 
enough; the use of it now will inter- 
fere with its function later on.” 

The present tendency to frankness 
in the matter of sex is tremendousiy 
encouraging. Hushing has never pre- 
vented abnormal forms of sex be- 
havior. Science has taught us that 
a three-year-old child contains more 
elements than the weather, and is 
driven by more forces. And yet there 
are those who still dam up those forces 
by stupid traditions, bigotry and in- 
tolerance. One can only pity the 
children of such parents. 


The Reader’s Digest 





New Ideas for Old 


Condensed from The Modern World (December, ’26) 
E. E. Slosson 


N order to introduce a new idea 

into the mind of man, it is general- 

ly necessary to eject an old one. To 
move in new furniture one has first to 
move out the old. 


When I was a boy there was a popu- 
lar trick which not only gave us an 
opportunity of inflicting a little an- 
noyance upon a companion not in the 
zecret, but which illustrates a physi- 
cal, and it seems to me also a psycho- 
logical, principle. It consists in plac- 
ing a pellet of cork the size of a pea 
in the mouth of a bottle held on its 
side, and asking your friend—who 
was your friend before the experiment 
had been tried—to blow it in. He, 
seeing the bottle was quite empty, 
undertook to blow the pellet in with 
a puff, but was surprised to find it fly 
back into his face. The harder he 
blew the smarter was the blow he re- 
ceived in return. But taking the bot- 
tle into your own hands you showed 
that the bit of cork could be easily 
got into the bottle by coaxing it with 
gentle breathing applied at the proper 
point. The brusque method involved 
a great waste of breath, besides being 
unsuccessful. 

Now it seems to me that the intro- 
duction of a new idea into the world 
involves the same process as the blow- 
ing of the cork pellet into the bottle. 
It meets with an unseen resistance 
and the more vigorous the blowing the 
more energetic the reaction. The bot- 
tle is not empty, although it seems so, 
and to get the cork in, an equivalent 
volume of air must be previously: ex- 
pelled. 

Samuel Butler, in his Notebook, 
says that there should be a law against 
telling people things they do not want 
to know. Such a law is unnecessary 
because the instinctive reaction of the 
mentality of the masses is quite suffi- 
cient protection. Even scientific men 
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who are by profession supposed to 
have an open mind and to welcome 
eagerly anything new, often turn a 
deaf ear to unwelcome tidings, or, like 
Nelson, put the telescope to their blind 
eye. 

A new idea comes first in the mind 
of one man. That means that the 
new idea starts out in the world with 
a majority of 1,600,000,000 against it. 
If any of the innovations in scientific 
thought were put to a popular refer- 
endum they would be voted down by 
overwhelming majorities for the first 
100 years or longer. 


This instinctive mass _ reaction 
against new ideas finds expression in 
many ways much more immediate and 
powerful than legislation. It is es- 
sentially the same as the common 
aversion to a foreigner. The foreign- 
er may not come from as far as CHina 
or India, but may be from the next 
viliage if the mental horizon is limited. 
The slogan of the English village is: 
“’R’s a stranger. ’Eave ’arf a brick 
at ’im,” and the “stranger” may have 
merely walked in from the next shire, 
or he may be a native who has shown 
himself outlandish in costume or con- 
duct. 

The education of adults is more dif- 
ficult than the education of children 
because the brains of elders are all 
cluttered up with ideas that have to 
be cast out or moved about to make 
room for new notions. We have now- 
adays loose-leaf ledgers and encyclo- 
pecias, and we need loose-leaf brains 
so that we can keep our mental store 
of knowledge up to date. Such ex- 
pandable minds are particularly de- 
sirable at the present time when the 
increase of knowledge through organ- 
ized research is so rapid and revolu- 
tionary. 

The principle of the opposing reac- 
tion to novelty is as noticeable in the 
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most trivial deviations from conven- 

tional customs as it is in changes in 
our fundamental conceptions of the 
universe. 


Apuleius came near being condemn- 
ed to death on the equally grave 
charges that he had used a dentifrice 
and had dissected fishes to learn 
anatomy. 


At the end of the tenth century, 
when a high-born Italian lady ven- 
tured to use a fork instead of her fin- 
gers when eating, all Venice was 
scandalized, and the chronicler, Dan- 
dolo, records that heaven punished 
her depravity in afflicting her with a 
loathsome disease. When Coryat re- 
turned from Italy to England with a 
table fork, he was subjected to ridi- 
cule. Nowadays Americans strive 
strictly to follow the injunctions of 
their arbiter elegantiarum, Ward 
McAllister, whose dying words are 
said to have been: “Everything that 
can be eaten with a fork, must be.” 

Any deviation from the established 
code of manners, irrational as this 
may be, is speedily penalized by social 
displeasure and indeed ostracism, as 
we may see from the advertisements 
on etiquette. The uninformed parvenu 
in refined society who picks up the 
wrong table utensil or offers the 
wrong arm to a lady suffers as much 
from the offence as the unconscious 
victim of halitosis. 


The use of coal and the introduction 
of the locomotive, which have heen 
the chief factors in the development 
of our modern civilization, would 
have been prevented at their inception 
if public opinion had possessed the 
power to enforce its opposition. In 
1306 King Edward I issued a procla- 
mation making the use of coal as fuel 
in London a capital offence, and one 
man was actually executed for the 
crime. The wealth of Pennsylvania 
has come chiefly from its coal beds, 
yet the man who first attempted in 
1803 to sell a wagonload in Philadel- 
phia was prevented under penalty of 
the law. ; 

In 1825 The Quarterly Review de- 
manded that Parliament Hmit the 
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speed on all railroads to eight or nine 
miles an hour. 


In 1804 the British Admiralty de- 
clared that “the introduction of steam 
vessels was calculated to strike a 
blow at the naval supremacy of the 
Empire.” As a matter of fact it turn- 
ed out that the steam vessels, which 
the Admiralty had the desire but 
lacked the power to prohibit, have 
greatly extended the naval supremacy 
of the British Empire. 


In 1840 Peter Hele, of Nuremberg, 
was accused of witchcraft, by his 
neighbors and his wife, because he had 
invented a ticking clock. 


In Indiana, in 1844, Lew Wallace, 
father of the author of Ben Hur, was 
defeated for re-election to Congress 
because he had voted for an appropri- 
ation for a telegraph line between 
Washington and Baltimore, thus, as 
his opponent said, “encouraging some 
crank who has a fool idea he can send 
messages by lightning.” 


To come down to our own day, the 
transatlantic liner which recently 
adopted the Diesel engine as a substi- 
tute for the steam engine was obliged 
to erect two huge and useless smoke- 
stacks in order to resemble the steam- 
ers of competing lines, because pas- 
sengers refused to patronize a vessel 
which did not have these familiar and 
visible signs of its engine power. One 
of these pseudo-smokestacks is used 


for a ventilator and the other for an 
elevator. 


All through the history of science 
we find that new ideas have to force 
their way into the common mind in 
disguise, as though they were bur- 
glars instead of benefactors of the 
race. To quote John Wesley: “... al- 
lowing that it takes a century to make 
a discovery, it requires another cen- 
tury to remove prejudice .. The un- 
cultivated mind is more prone to judge 
than to investigate, to censure than 
to aid, and indeed, in general, there 
is not a more certain criterion of ig- 
norance than hasty and inconsidecrable 
judgment.” 


The Reader’s Digest 





Rumania’s Ruthless Jewish Persecutions 


Condensed from Current History (February, ’27) 


Selomon Sufrin 


S a result of the acquisition by Ru- 

mania of the provinces known as 

Bessarabia, Transylvania, Banat, 
Maramuresh and Bukovina, that coun- 
try now has a Jewish population of one 
Million. Of this million, three-quar- 
ters had lived in these provinces before 
the World War, as citizens with full 
and equal rights. No discrimination 
was made against them. Some had held 
high Government positions. The only 
Rumanian Jews who suffered from per- 
secution lived in the old Kingdom .of 
Rumania, consistixg of two principali- 
ties, : 


In the Treaty of Paryis, signed in 
1919, Rumania agreed to recognize as 
Rumanian nationals Jews inhabiting 
any Rumanian territory, and that all 
Rumanian nationals should enjoy the 
same rights without distinction of 
The Ru- 
They felt 


race, language or religion. 
manian Jews were elated. 
that the supreme sacrifices made by 
them on the battlefields for the pur- 


pose of creating a greater 
had not been in vain. 


Rumania 


But what happened? A strong anti- 
Semitic movement, headed by Profes- 
sor A. C. Cuza and Professor Zelea 
Coedreanu, of the University of Jassy, 
soon swept the entire country. The 
Government gave a free hand to the 
violent activities of the anti-Semites. 
The entire Jewish population was and 
still is held in terror. Jews were driv- 
en from schools and universities; Jew- 
ish newspaper men were condemned 
without mercy by the courts; it be- 
came unsafe for Jews to walk the 
streets, to attend theaters, to ride in 
street cars or to visit public places. 
Those Jews who attempted to defend 
themselves received severe sentences 
from the Magistrates, while anti-Sem- 
ites who actually killed and murdered 
were hailed as heroes. The tearing of 
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Jewish beards has become a patriotic 
act. The Jewish newspapers which 
dare to denounce anti-Semitic instiga- 
tions and attacks are called traitors to 
the country by the Government press, 
which always minimizes or excuses all 
anti-Semitic outbreaks. 

Professor Cuza advocates a policy of 
annihilation and destruction, openly 
preaching violence against the Jews, 
sowing the seed of discord and poison- 
ing the minds of the future generation 
against Rumanian citizens of the Jew- 
ish faith. Upon his recent arrival in 
Bucharest, Professor Cuza was met by 
a Jarge number of students who parad- 
ed with him through the streets, as- 
saulting Jewish passersby, three of 
whom were beaten into insensibility. 
The police made arrests, but the dis- 
turbers of the peace were promptly 
discharged, while the three injured 
Jews were held overnight. 

The Government enforces indirectly 
a percentage restriction with refer- 
ence to Jewish students. In the city 
of Czernowitz last Fall, of the 67 Jew- 
ish students who presented themselves 
at the entrance examinations, only 17 
were admitted. This resulted in a pub- 
lic protest by the Jewish students 
against open discrimination which ac- 
tually ruined their future. The en- 
tire group of Jewish students were ar- 
rested. During the hearing, one of 
them named David Falick was shot 
dead in the court room by an anti- 
Semitic student. The murderer is 
today hailed as a national hero. 


Travelizrg on the Rumanian Govern- 
ment railroads has become a most dan- 
gerous enterprise for a Jew. Very 
frequently Jews are set upon by bands 
of anti-Semites who either beat them 
severely or throw them bodily out of 
the moving train. Only a few months 
ago a Jewish corporal, who during the 
War had received decorations for val- 
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3Y, Was thrown off a moving train, and 
it was necessary to amputate one of 
his legs. 


The Jewish children find great dif- 
ficulty in entering the public schools, 
and those who succeed become verit- 
able martyrs by reason of the treat- 
ment they receive from the other 
children, and very often from the 
teachers themselves. 


No percentage restriction affecting 
the admission of Jews to the univer- 
sities is legalized, but the same pur- 
pese is achieved indirectly. The ma- 
jority of the Jewish candidates fail 
to pass the entrance examinations. 
Many of those who have already en- 
tered the universities are obliged to 
abandon their studies, because life is 
made intolerable for them. The medi- 
cal faculty of the University of Jassy 
recently decided not to admit any 
Jewish students to the examination of 
anatomy unless they brought their 
quota of cadavers for dissection. As 
Jewish law compels the immediate 
burial of the dead, it is impossible for 
Jewish students to comply with this 
condition. The result is that the num- 
ber of Jewish students has been re- 
duced by 80 percent. Other students 
have been refused their diplomas sim- 
ply because an anii-Semitic professor 
declined to sign the document. 

While the anti-Semitic movement 
grows more intense daily, the Gov- 
ernment takes no measures to abate 
it. The Penal Code provides penalties 
for those who incite one section of 
the people against another; but there 
is not one case on record of a single 
person brought to justice by reason 
of such incitement against Jews. 
These laws, however, are put into op- 
eration with excellent effect against 
the Socialist and the Communist 
parties. Thousands of pamphlets are 
distributed charging the Jews with 
being murderers, or traitors, or that 
they acted as spies during the War. 
The official press representing the 
Government is encouraged to promote 
this propaganda by the Government 
itself. 

The Jews are as far from enjoying 
the rights of equal citizenship as 
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ever. The Ministry of the Interior is 
now drafting a new measure forbid- 
ding Jews to live in the capital. The 
commissions appointed to examine in- 
dividual applicatiens for citizenship 
have rejected thousands of Jewish 
applications. 


What took place during the trial 
of the anti-Semitic students in Jassy 
has been described by André Gernieu, 
of Paris, a man enjoying the greatest 
respect in Western Europe. A certain 
Manciu was named as Police Prefect 
of Jassy, and he really went seriously 
about the task of bringing order to 
the city. For this “treason to the 
Fatherland” Manciu was one day mur- 
dered and two policemen wounded in 
open court, by a man named Codrea- 
nu. The murderer was brought to 
trial, but the proceedings were re- 
duced to a mockery of justice. The 
court room was invaded by several 
hundred anti-Semitic students, who 
turned the trial into a mass meeting. 
Professor Cuza delivered a long ad- 
dress calling upon the court to do its 
“patriotic duty” and give Codreanu 
his freedom. This was done. But 
that was not all. Codreanu became a 
national hero. Several days after the 
trial he was married, and the wedding 
was turned into a grand demonstra- 
tion in honor of the “hero” and 
against the Jews. Approximately 
30,000 followers came from all parts 
of Rumania, parading and bearing 
presents for the “hero.” Codreanu 
headed the procession carrying a staff 
of the ancient dukes, as a “symbol of 
power.” In short, the wedding of the 
murderer became a national holiday. 

Gernieu asked a Minister: “How 
can you permit such things?” The 
Minister replied: “I have no power.” 
Pointing to a detachment of troops 
which happened to pass by, Gernieu 
remarked: “There you have the pow- 
er.” The Minister smiled. “With this 
power,” he said, “you can fight for- 
eign enemies, but under no circumi- 
stances the anti-Semites, for 95 per- 
cent of the army is anti-Semitic.” The 
situation in short, as Gernieu summed 
it up, is that anti-Semiticism governs 
Rumania today. 


The Reader’s Digest 








(Continued from inside front cover) 
then bowed one over to Mr. Warger, 
of the Famous Players Co., figged out 
as the Duke of Wellington. 


Mr. Wanger kneeled before one and, 
reciting the Lord’s prayer, pointed. 
Following, with meet awe, the Wanger 
finger, one’s breath suddenly left one. 
For there, resplendent in its niche of 
gilt, was—a bust of Mr. Zukor. Two 
menials, garbed as Crusaders and 
chanting the Doxology, appeared to 
escort one to closer proximity with 
the treasured sculpture, that doubters 
might see for themselves that it was 
actually Mr. Zukor and not merely 
Hannibal, Napoleon, Dante, Shake- 
speare or some such other low-life. 


When one’s eyes were sufficiently 
feasted, four black slaves, nude to the 
loins and wielding great fans of palm, 
led one through the magnificent cor- 
ridor to a booth where, if one desired, 
one might purchase photographs of 
the Messrs. Zukor and Lasky at the 
age of five, and thence to another 
beoth where, if one’s hunger for beau- 


ty was still not appeased, one might 
buy as keep-sakes photographs of the 
Messrs. Zukor’s and Lasky’s country 
homes with themselves sitting on the 


front porches. This over, a gentleman 
in the costume of Louis XV approach- 
ed and bade of one one’s seat check. 
The Louis XV gentleman, one learned, 
was the eminent Mr. Katz, who 
operates theaters in which the MM. 
Zukor’s and Lasky’s unmatched art 
works are displayed. Mr. Katz, than 
whom Louis XV himself was no more 
louie, upon receiving one’s check 
beckoned two ushers done up in the 
regalia of Roman legionaries and car- 
rying Chinese lanterns. One of these 
graciously lifted one’s surtout from 
one’s shoulders and, preceded by the 
other (who placed in one’s hands tint- 
ed photopraphs of Mr. Zukor and Mr. 
Lasky in golf clothes), led one to 
one’s chair. 

At the hour of nine, and alas long 
before one could recover one’s com- 
posure over the splendors that had 
preceded, the strains of the national 
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anthem rang out upon the opulent air, 
whereupon, as with one voice, those 
present stood and sang the accompany- 
ing words of Eli, Eli. By way of 
heightening the patriotic aspect, the 
electricians threw alternate pink and 
green lights around the auditorium. 
This over, a hush fell upon the house, 
presaging even more important events 
to come. Apparently of the belief that 
the playing of the national anthem 
but once was too puny a tribute to so 
august an occasion, the orchestra lead- 
er now lifted his baton for a repeti- 
tion of it and once again, led by 
Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Katz, the 
gathering rent the air with that patri- 
otic zeal that only old-time Americans 
are true virtuosi of. 


Again, a hush. And again the or- 
chestra leader, overpowered by the 
historical importance of the evening, 
lifted his baton for still a third star- 
spangled time. Mr. Lee Eastman, pre- 
sident of the Broadway Association, 
was dragged away from his feasting 
upon the bust of Mr. Zukor and rushed 
up to the stage to make an address. 
After a glowing tribute to the Messrs. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz for their un- 
deviating devotion to art, Mr. East- 
man said: “There are buildings cost- 
ing many millions of dollars on Broad- 
way, but we are proudest of all over 
this building which cost more than 
any of the others. Seventeen mil- 
lions it cost to build, ladies and gentle- 
men, 17 miliions—think of that!” 


After Mr. Eastman had thus literally 
floored the assemblage, Mr. Will Hays 
came out and, after a glowing tribute 
to the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Katz 
for their undeviating devotion to art, 
said: “There are thousands upon 
thousands of motion picture theaters 
costing many millions of dollars in the 
United States”—at this point the or- 
chestra was restrained from playing 
the national anthem again only by 
the frantic signalings of Mr. Katz who 
did not wish Mr. Hay’s epoch-making 
remarks about the Messrs. Zukor, 
Lasky and Katz to be drowned out—, 
“but we of the motion picture industry 
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are proudest of all over this theater 


which cost more than any of the 
others. Seventeen millions it cost to 
build, ladies and gentlemen, 17 mil- 
lions—think of that!—and all, all in 
the vause of Service!” 


The next speaker was none other 
than James J. Walker, mayor of New 
York City. After a glowing tribute 
to the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Katz 
for their undeviating ,devotion to art, 
and for voting for him, Mr. Walker 
said: “We have a lot of theaters in 
New York that cost miilions, but this 
one cost more than any of the others. 
Seventeen millions it cost to build, 
ladies and gentlemen, and also Re- 
publicans, 17 millions—think of that!” 


By this time, everyone in the audi- 
torium with the exception of Otto 
Kahn, who has only 16 millions, felt 
perfectly at home and, after the na- 
tional anthem, at a signal from Mr. 
Zukor, was played again, the art por- 
tion of the evening’s program was al- 
lowed to proceed. The curtains on 
the stage of the 17 million dollar 
theater now divided and the orchestra 
went into a jazz tune. And on the 


stage one beheld a show-girl got up in 
spangles and described as “the god- 


dess of the cinema.” 
walked imperially down a flight of 
steps, tripping only once, and then 
paraded back and forth across the 
piatform while six chorus girls danced 
about her. Following this, two cabaret 
dancers came on and did three turns, 
accomanied by a small orchestra 
whose outstanding musical instrument 
was an accordion. 


The theater’s organist then played 
on the million dollar organ a composi- 
tion by a Mr. Walter Davenport called: 
Aren’t You Sorry You Made Me Cry? 
Next followed a soft-shoe dance, an 
illuminated drop with the outline of 
the 17 million dollar Paramount 
Theater on it, done in silver sequins, 
and a dance by a double-jointed young 
man. 


The show-girl 


And then—a hush more vibrant than 
any of the hushes that had gone be- 
fore. For now the great climax to the 
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evening was to come, the master stroke 
of the Messrs. Zukor, Lasky and Katz, 
the raison d’étre for the erection of 
a@ 17 million dollar theater with a 
French Renaissance lobby, an Eliza- 
bethan grand corridor, an old Greek 
interior, a Ming lounge, a Venetian 
promenoir, a Byzantine music-room, 
a Gothic ladies’-room, an Assyrian 
ventilation system, Sarouk rugs that 
play Meyerbeer when you step upon 
them and a wealth of further em- 
bellishments including Johanneum 
porcelains, Marduk-idin-achi perfume- 
squirting machines and Khuzistan 
draperies. Smali wonder that one could 
not only hear a pin drop, but even 
echo. In the grand tier of boxes, bril- 
liant with gilt, the Messrs. Zukor, 
Lasky and Katz were plainly to be 
seen from the floor below, smiling con- 
fidently and fingering their white 
neckties like so many Liszts fingering 
the prefatory measures of the Sonata 
in B minor. In the auditorium the 
assembled art lovers, already stupefied 
by the 17 million dollars worth of gilt, 
sat on the edges of their $6000 chairs 
as expectant as so many mama rab- 
bits. 

{n the street outside, 400 policemen 
used 400 clubs to keep 10,000 people 
hungry for so much as a peek at the 
17 million doilars worth of luxury in- 
side, to say nothing of a look at the 
MM. Zukor, Lasky and Katz, from 
breaking through the protecting cord- 
on. And now again the orchestra 
leader lifted his baton. And now again 
the national anthem thundered upon 
the scene, with the MM. Zukor, Lasky 
and Katz on their feet at salute. At 
the last crash of bass drums and cym- 
bals, 40 ushers, costumed as the Pil- 
grim Fathers, hurried up and down the 
aisles to pass out lapel buttons en- 
graved with the images of the MM. 
Zukor, Lasky and Katz entwined with 
American flags. 


Another dead hush. And then the 
$90,000 curtains parted on the million 
dollar stage of the 17 million dollar 
temple of art and showed a movie in 
which a siren vamped a young man 
away from a cutie! 
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Do You Know How to Forget? 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (February, "27) 
H. Addington Bruce 


O know how io forget, as William 

James used to tell his psychology 

classes, is every bit as important as 
tc know how to remember. Consider 
what would happen if people carried 
about with them, all the while, a clear- 
cut memory of every grief, sorrow, 
reverse, and disappointment they have 
ever had, a memory laden with all 
the emotional poignancy of the grief, 
sorrow, reverse, or disappointment as 
originally experienced. 

It is easy enough to consider what 
would then happen because of the un- 
fortunate circumstance that many peo- 
ple do show a marked inability to for- 
get things it were better for them not 
to hoid in clear remembrance. As a 
consequence life soon or late becomes 
almost unendurable. In many cases, 
nature dramatically takes a hand and 
bestows forgetfulness, but only at a 
heavy cost—the cost of hysteria or 
hervous or mental ill health. Occa- 
sionally, the protective device employ- 
ed by nature in the case of persons 
who do not know how to forget the 
painful is drastic. While the person 
ccncerned may still remember how to 
read, write, etc., he remembers so iit- 
tie else that he does not even remem- 
ber who he is. 


Into a physician’s office one day 
walked a young woman, pale and anx- 
ious-looking, whose first utterance was 
a request that astounded the medical 
man: “Will you please help me to find 
out who I really am?” The young 
woman went on to explain that she 
had recently found herself, to her 
astonishment, standing in the railway- 
station. She had no idea how she had 
arrived in .ne city or where she had 
come from, did not know in what city 
she was until she bought a newspaper, 
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and, for that matter, did not know her 
own hae. 

Some psychol gil mind-tunneling 
was done in the e! -avor to ascertain 
the cause of her csrieus amnesia, or 
memory-loss. It we ound that this 
woman was thorouguly unhappy in 
her life on the farm, and that she con- 
tinually harked back in imagination to 
memories of her life before marriage, 
memories which had become agonizing 
to her because of the contrast between 
them and the present realities she de- 
tested. Nature finally stepped in to 
relieve matiers by blotting out all 
memories for both past and present. 
Now the problem plainly was to give 
the poor woman a psychic re-education 
that would help her to cease dwelling 
on memories that tormented and en- 
abled her to adapt herself more suc- 
cessfully to her farm environment. 


How should one proceed if troubled 
by memories which one knows ought 
to be dismissed from the mind but 
which obsessively haunt it? Keep 
away from every place likely, by asso- 
ciation, to revive unhappy memories. 
Besides thus weakening the chain of 
associations that would help to hold 
miseries in remembrance, make it a 
point to develop an entirely different 
chain. Find some congenial occupa- 
tion, some work or some hobby that 
will really command your interest— 
and go into it with entnusiasm. 


It will help you to do so if you ap- 
preciate that, after all, it is far more 
important to be of use in the world 
than to indulge in the luxury of self- 
pity. The more you have reason to 
feel that you are useful, the less you 
wili feel any need of self-pity, and the 
less difficulty you will have in forget- 
ting things you ought to put out of 
mind. 
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Few people are so constituted that 
they can, by sheer will-power, achieve 
the desired forgetfulness. An insist- 
ent reiteration of “I will forget” actu- 
ally makes forgetfulness less likely, it 
only for the reason that the reiteration 
itself involves a turning of the atten- 
tion to the event or person one would 
forget. What is required for forget- 
fulness is to turn the attention as 
much as possible to other matters. 


There are numerous men and women 
so foolish as to take unduly to heart 
any little thing that displeases them, 
and by concentrating on it cause it to 
become, not only a fixture in their 
memory, but a source of woe both to 
themselves and to other people. Their 
refusal to disregard and forget the 
slightly irritating sours their disposi- 
tion, turns them into habitual fault- 
finders, and soon or late makes them 
chronic worriers. This of course im- 
pairs their efficiency, and may gradu- 
ally bring about a grave mental dis- 
abling. 


I recall one pathetic case coming 
under my own observation, which led, 
after many years of discord, to the dis- 
Tuption of a home. Trouble set in al- 
most immediately after marriage, 
when the wife made the sad discovery 
that her husband was morbidly sensi- 
tive with regard to things of no real 
importance. Any neglect by her of 
routine nousehold duties, any pecca- 
dillo of their children, any unfortun- 
ate phrase in letters received from 
friends would remain in his mind and 
be repeatedly brought up as a topic of 
conversation. 


So intolerant was he of criticism 
that the least disparaging word. at 
home or in his place of business, was 
taken as a personal insult, to be held 
in remembrance as evidence of a deep- 
seated hostility on the part of the one 
uttering it. Thus to endless faultfind- 
ing were added worry and, little by lit- 
tle, an extreme suspiciousness—all as 
a result of failure to disregard and for- 
get the unimportant. To make matters 
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worse, involuntary changes in occupa- 
tion became frequent as efficiency les- 
sened and crotchetiness increased. 


Finally the wife could no longer en- 
dure the miserable situation thus cre- 
ated. For years she had pleaded with 
her husband to no effect. There was 
a legal separation, the husband remov- 
ing to an isolated village where today 
he leads a hermit’s life—and continues 
to torture himself by meditating on the 
fancied wrongs done to him by neigh- 
bors, who give him a wide berth be- 
cause of his manifest “queerness.” 


The world is full of people who, even 
when mingling with others, are spirit- 
ually solitary and wretched because of 
their persistent remembering of psy- 
chic pin-pricks. The main trouble with 
these people, if only they could be 
brought to appreciate it, is that they 
lack a really keen interest in anything 
except themselves. And always their 
cure depends upon their finding some 
such interest—as they can always do 
in work of some kind. 


In eager application to congenial 
work they will find their sure remedy. 
Though, it is to be added, there is an 
accessory remedy which in many cases 
they ought to apply. 


This remedy is physical upbuilding. 
It is a fact, not sufficiently stressed in 
psychological discussion, that when 
oné is physically fit one both remem- 
bers better what one ought to remem- 
ber and forgets better what one ought 
to forget. The undernourished, the 
sickly from any cause, are more prone 
to dwell on the unpleasant than are 
the well-nourished and healthy, if only 
because the former dv not enjoy the 
sense of organic well-being possessed 
by the latter. 


For which reason all who have to 
acknowledge that they are overinclined 
to retain memory-images that are bet- 
ter out of the mind, may derive dis- 
tinct benefit from a searching self- 
analysis with reference to their life- 
attitude. 
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What, Then, is Culture? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (January, '27) 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


ATHEW ARNOLD’S definition, 

“Contact with the best that has 

been said and thought in the 
world,” is not the whole story. It is 
clear, for example, that a forced, or a 
reluctant, or a careless contact will 
not do the trick. In order to work, it 
must be a contact enjoyed, appreciat- 
ed; electric, not merely physical. 

Yet even this is not culture. Cul- 
ture is far less common in college fac- 
ulties than one would expect. The 
pedant is apt to be farther from it 
than the man of natural good taste 
whose formal education has been scan- 
ty. Learning is not culture, though 
it is a mighty aid thereto. I have 
known many people lacking any col- 
lege experience who were more cul- 
tured than many others well dowered 
with doctorates. Specialization is the 
persistent foe of culture. Also, there 
is over-much tendency among the 
highly educated to accept the dicta of 
other highly educated folk; too much 
tendency for a man who bimself has 
a Ph.D. in economics to think that 
opinions are most trustworthy when 
they emanate from other people who 
have Ph.D.’s in economics; to believe 
that the man who is right about free 
trade will be right about a novel, a 
play, a picture, a prize fight or a hu- 
man being. This academic snobbish- 
ness defeats the purposes of culture; 
for culture implies a varied taste, a 
vital interest, and a complete inde- 
pendence. 
knows the correct opinion and who al- 
Ways voices it is never a truly cul- 
tured person: he is only a parasite of 
experts. 

Culture, then, is not conterminous 
with education. It presupposes, above 
all things, an attitude of mind. Henry 
James stated the necessity for the as- 
pirant writer of being “a young per- 
son on whom nothing is lost.” That 
is the first duty of the man who would 
be cultured. One of the people who 
rises most quickly to my mind is a 
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The person who always. 


woman with small Latin and Greek, 
who has never traveled widely, who 
has been cut off by straitened circum- 
stances, ill-health, and small-town 
life from most of the recognized 
agents of culture. Her garden is 
small, but she has cultivated it with 
delight. If to be cultured is to have 
a natural instinct for fineness in 
whatever intellectual field or plastic 
form, never to be seduced by the 
mere prevailing fashion, and to find 
continual, unsatiated delight in fine- 
ness of quality, wherever it appears— 
then this friend is one of the most cul- 
tured people I have known. The in- 
dividual of timid, or inhospitable, or 
intolerant taste is never cultured, 
though he should have heard the 
great music, read the great books, seen 
the great landscapes and the great 
Pictures. Like vaccine, truth and 
beauty do not always “take.” 

Slavishness is the greatest deter- 
rent, perhaps, to the development of 
oneself as a cultured being. Half tne 
“cultured” people one has known are 
not truly so, since they are incapable 
of deciding esthetically or intellectu- 
ally for themselves. Too many people 
let some expert fix their fluctuating 
judgments; and the judgment must be 
fixed from within. 

Why, then, someone might ask, is 
not every cocky person, who cares 
nothing for outside opinion, cultured? 
Does culture consist in defending the 
comic strip, or the Irving Berlin song, 
or the Mack Sennett comedy just be 
cause one is too ignorant to be aware 
that there are better things? There 
are millions of people who do not even 
know that there are critics who can 
be disagreed with. The millions are 
cut out of the controversy before it 
begins. Even the man with a natural 
fiair for fineness—which is a pre- 
requisite to culture—is not cultured 
if he has seen, heard, experienced no 
fineness. He is an untempered in- 
strument. There would be no point 
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in proving that the majority of man- 
kind is uncultured. I have been re 
ferring to those people whom the 
world agrees to call cultured who are 
not really cultured because their taste 
has been so tutored and coerced that 
in the end they have no taste of their 
own at all. 


Next to slavishness, perhaps, among 
the sins against true culture is nar- 
rowness. We caunot know all arts 
* equally well. Yet I wonder if that 
man is truly cultured whose sense of 
fineness can be exercised only on very 
limited and familiar phenomena. The 
gift and habit (for both are necessary) 
of perceiving fineness must not be too 
nerrowly channeled. Almost every 
purposeful activity has its own excel- 
lence, but the “cultured” tend too 
much to look for, to credit beauty or 
perfection only in certain accustomed 
places. The truly cultured person ap- 
prehends beauty in a form in which 
he has never seen it. Nearly all the 
cultured people I know—I cannot 
claim culture myself—are too narrow. 
We cannot be equally sensitive in all 
directions; we might, however, more 


than we do, confess to, admit beauty 


that is not our special business. We 
must not “high-hat” perfection, wher- 
ever it may be found. 


Preferences are natural, and so leng 
as they are honest, no one need mind. 
Yet when it comes to denying other 
people’s preferences, true culture will 
walk warily. It is as unenlightened 
to say that there is no beauty in the 
cowboy’s bronco-busting as to say that 
there is none in a certain symphony. 
Many individuals can be seen to preen 
themselves while they express their 
dislike of motion pictures. I am 
afraid they think they are being “cul- 
tured.” I myself have found more 
beauty, in the last half dozen years, in 
motion pictures than in any other 
form of art except tne great field of 
English prose. One has no reproach 
for the people who honestly do not en- 
joy the movies. One’s only reproach 
is for the people who have pre-judged 
them, and relentlessly stay away be- 
cause they suspect that to enjoy a 
movie is vulgar. 
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It is dangerous to condemn a spec- 
tacle merely because millions get 
pleasure out of it. You cannot declare 
that moonlight is overrated just be- 
cause Tin Pan Alley has made senti- 
mental capital of it. One must admit 
that there are beauties, tragedies, de- 
lights by which the common heart can 
be pierced—and which are, themselves, 
none the less authentic. It is not 
strange that cultured individuals, see- 
ing the majority go wrong so often, 
should instinctively beware of what 
the majority likes. Have not most of 
us stayed away purposely from “Abie’s 
Irish Rose”? But if one carries this 
distrust too far, one will some day 
miss a great experience. 


The greatest foes of culture are in- 
side, not outside. By their own af- 
fectations and insincerities and snob- 
beries they bring it into not unde- 
served disrepute. They have made 
Culture appear to be a power in whose 
service people could grow dry and in- 
tolerant. They have made it depend 
wholly on the content, not at all on 
the quality and attitude, of the mind; 
and they have terded to prescribe 
that content too rigorously. 


True cuJture must be a matter of 
both mind and spirit. Our mistake 
has been to think that knowledge is 
the whole story. Equally important 
are natural sensitiveness and irtel- 
lectual independence—I had nearly 
said, the dreaming heart. To be cul- 
tured one must have a soul that is ca- 
pable of adventures among master- 
pieces. But that soul must have its 
own adventures, not someone else’s; 
and it must keep a charity, an eager- 
ness that make it ever ready to seek 
beauty in unproclaimed places, and to 
respect ardors it cannot itself feel. 

The truly cultured person does not 
confess anyone as the perfect judge, 
since even the finest temperament has 
its limitations both of capacity and 
experience. He will ever be gathering 
knowledge, accumulating experience, 
as he can; but if he once surrenders 
his independence or loses his divine 
curiosity, he has forsaken culture and 
become either a catalog or a code — 
in either case, a hindrance and a bore. 
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To Bore or Not to Bore 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


Ralph W. Bergengren 








This essay is reprinted, by request, 
from the February, 1922, issue of The 
Reader’s Digest. It is available in its 
original form in Mr. Bergengren’s 
book, The Perfect Gentleman. In the 
same genial mood as the author’s The 
Comforts of Home, he discourses in 
ten short, amusing essays on various 
things which go to make a perfect 
gentleman. 








ee AKE me away,” said Thomas 
Carlyle at a dinner-table where 

one of the diners had been mon- 
ologuing to the extreme limit of bore- 
dom, “and put me in a room by my- 
self and give me a pipe of tobacco!” 
Many of us have felt this emotion; 
and some realize that we have oc- 
easioned it. The nice consideration 
for the happiness of others which 
marks a gentleman may even make 
him particularly susceptible to this 
haunting apprehension.. Carlyle de- 
fined the feeling when he said, “To 
sit still and be pumped into is never 
an exhilarating process.” But pump- 
ing is different. How often have I 
myself, my adieus seemingly done, my 
hat in my hand and my feet on the 
threshold, taken a fresh grip, bat or 
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no hat, on the pump-handle, and set 
good-natured, Christian folk distress- 
edly wondering if I would never stop! 
And how often have I afterward re- 
called something strained and mor- 
bidly intent in their expressions, a 
glassiness of the staring eye and a 
starchiness in the smiling lip, that has 
made me suffer under my bed-cover 
and swear that next time I would de- 
part like a sky-rocket. 

The Bore Positive pumps; the Bore 
Negative compels pumping. Unlike 
Carlyle, he regards being pumped into 
as an exhilarating process; he sits 
tight and says nothing; he keeps his 
victim talking. 


In the last analysis a bore bores 
because he keeps us from something 
more interesting than himself. Col- 
eridge’s Ancient Mariner, full of an 
unusual personal experience that the 
leisurely reader finds most horridly 
entertaining, bored the Wedding Guest 
because at that moment the wedding 
guest wanted to get to the wedding. 
But the Mariner was too engrossed 
in his own tale to notice this lack of 
interest, and so invariably is the Bore 
Positive: everything escapes him ex- 
cept his listener. 

But no matter how well we know 
we are bored, none of us can be cer- 
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tain that he does not sometimes bore. 
On the very occasion when I have felt 
myself as entertaining as a three-ring 
circus, I may in effect have been as 
gay and chatty as a like number of 
tombstones. There are persons, for 
that matter, who are bored by cir- 
cuses and delighted by tombstones. 
My mistake may have been to put all 
my conversational eggs in one basket 
—which, indeed, is a very good way to 
bore people. 

Dynamo Doit, teaching you through 
his famous mail course, “How Not to 
be a Bore,” would probably write: “Do 
not try to exhaust your subject. You 
will only exhaust your audience. 
Never talk for more than three min- 
utes on any topic. And remember 
that it is not so much what you say 
as the way you say it that will charm 
your listener. Speak plainly. Re- 
member unless you are heard you can- 
not expect to interest.” 


The first virtue that we who do not 
wish to be bores must practice is ab- 
stemiousness of self. I know it is 
Lard, but I do not mean total abstin- 
ence. A man who tried to converse 
without his I’s would make but a blind 
stagger at it; he would become a Bore 
Negative of the most negative descrip- 
tion. But one can at least curb the 
pronoun, and confine the personally 
conducted tour into and about Myself 
within reasonable limits. Let him 
say, “I will not talk about Myself for 
more than thirty minutes,” then re- 
duce it to twenty-five; then to twenty 
—and so on to the irreducible mini- 
mum; and he will be surprised to feel 
how his popularity increases with 
leaps and bounds at each reduction— 
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provided, of course, that he finds any- 
thing else to talk about. 

Your Complete Bore, however, is in- 
capable of this treatment, for he does 
not know that he is a bore. Thefe is, 
however, one infallible rule for not 
being a bore,—or at any rate for not 
being much of a bore,—and that is, 
never to make a call, or to talk to a 
person, for more than tifteen min- 
utes. But to apply this rule success- 
fully one must become adept in the 
Fine Art of Going Away. You get 
up to go. Others get up—or, if there 
is but one other, she. But now that 
everybody is up, new subjects of con- 
versation, as if rising with the rising 
infection, come up also. If you bore a 
person sitting down and wondering 
when you are going to get up, you 
bore far worse a person standing up 
and wondering when you will go away. 
That you have in effect started to go 
away—and not gone away—-and yet 
must go away some time—and may go 
away at any time: this consciousness, 
to a person standing first on one tired 
foot and then on the other, rapidly 
becomes almost, but never quite, un- 
endurable. Reason totters, but re- 
mains on the throne. One can almost 
lay down a law: Two persons who do 
not part with kisses should part with 
haste. 

But the fifteen-minute call followed 
by the flying exit is at best an un- 
satisfactory solution, it is next door 
to always staying at home. Better 
far to come out of your cave, mingle, 
bore as little as may be—and thank 
Aeaven that here and there you meet 
one whom you feel reasonably certain 
that you do not bore. 
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